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PREFACE. 



In the first edition of this Treatise, its utility, in 
the absence of other works upon the subject, was 
assigned as an apology for its publication. The in- 
struments, whose uses it explains, are often so little 
understood, that scarcely half of them are of any 
service to their possessor. The Sector, in particular, 
the most important in the box, is generally regarded 
as unintelligible. The Slide-rule is briefly noticed 
in some of the treatises on Mensuration ; but, as the 
pupil is presented merely with a few formal precepts 
how to use it, without knowing why^ he never under- 
stands its nature, never understands the method of 
determining the real value of any result , and, ac- 
cordingly, soon lays it by with dissatisfaction, and 
banishes it from his memory. 

The steady sale which the first edition has met 
with has convinced the Author that his labours were 
not in vain, and that he has extended among many 
thousands a knowledge of intrinsic value to all em- 
ployed in the delineation of mathematical figures. 

t> V I n ^ a 
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No attempts, however, are perfect in the beginning; 
and much was wanted in the first edition to render 
the work complete. This additional information 
has been supplied. Several problems have been 
prefixed, requiring only the compasses and ruler, 
which, together with those that follow, embrace all 
that are truly useful, and preclude the necessity of 
referring to other works on Practical Geometry. 

In books upon this subject, it is not usual to annex 
reasons for any of the operations, but it has been 
thought advisable to do so, in a few instances, with 
the more difficult problems ; with the rest it is not 
attempted, because, to have entered fully upon the 
subject, would have been to transcribe the whole of 
the Elements of Euclid, a work which is within the 
reach of every one, and which every one micst study, 
who desires thoroughly to understand Geometry. 

The part relating to Trigonometry, though concise, 
will be found to comprehend every thing necessary 
to enable the student to obtain a clear conception 
of the subject, and when carried out in connection 
with the portion devoted to Navigation,^ will render 
its acquirement alike easy, pleasing, and usefal. 

The chapter on Logarithms is written simply to 
show the mode of adapting them to instrumental 
computation ; a purpose to which every part of the 
work is, as a matter of course, as much as possible 
made subservient. 

The section relating to the Slide-rule has been 
entirely re-written ; and, in this portion of the work, 
the Author flatters himself there will be found much 
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that is perfectly new, and many remarks calculated 
to awaken and stimulate the youthful mind to think 
for itself; a habit of the utmost value in mathema* 
tical science, which, being based on truth, courts in- 
vestigation, and requires that we shall never assent 
till we can comprehend. In this part, the formulae 
for surfaces and solids have been so modified as to 
embrace almost every species of mensuration under 
the simplest form ; questions for practice are inter- 
spersed throughout, that the student may test his 
proficiency, and acquire faciKty in the use of the 
rule ; and tables are inserted at every step, for the 
purposes of computation ; a practice in all cases ad- 
visable, as the instrumental operation and numerical 
calculation necessarily check and illustrate each 
other. 

The reciprocals of divisors, employed as factors, 
are convenient in practice ; but it was deemed ad- 
visable, upon the whole, to omit them, as the formulae 
for numerical computation would have then been 
different from those suited to the Slide-rule, which 
would have tended to perplex the .mind of the 
learner ; whereas, by retaining the same form foir 
both operations, it is obvious that to understand one 
is to understand the other ; and the student, instead 
of coming to regard the instrumental mode of solu- 
tion as something entirely distinct from the nume- 
rical, and looking upon the agreement of the two 
rather as a coincidence than a consequence, as is 
too often the case, will see that, in fact, thtj are 
identical, and cannot fail, in a short tm^, <itlisKTO\^ 
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the very clearest conception of the whole of the 
Bubjects treated of. 

It is somewhat surprising, that, after the lapse of 
two hundred years, so excellent an instrument as the 
Slide-rule should be so little known and appreciated 
by mathematical students in general. To the engi- 
neer and the excise officer it is perfectly familiar, 
and of daily utility; but, from its haying been al- 
most exclusively confined to them, there is an idea 
prevalent among gentlemen engaged in education, 
that it can neither be understood by their pupils 
nor be of any utility to them. A more erroneous 
conception, on both accounts, cannot be formed; 
for a knowledge of the instrument is acquired with 
little or no efibrt,and it may be truly stated, that 
it is the most valuable adjunct to mathematical 
study that can possibly be desired. Nothing im- 
prints a fact so firmly on the mind as repeated 
exercise. As Demosthenes, when asked the three 
principal requisites in oratory, summed them up in 
the word action ; so may we say of learning, that 
the three great essentials to its success are contained 
in the word repetition. Dexterity in every art, and 
skill in every science, must be acquired by this 
means, and by this alone. But, in the solution of 
questions that are necessarily laborious, every one 
feels a great disinclination to work through many 
examples, much less to repeat them ; the consequence 
is, so little impression is made on the memory, that 
the knowledge is, in many instances, forgotten as 
soon as acquired. Now, by the Slide-rule, the most 
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tedious calculations are effected nearly as easily as 
the most simple. The student can, therefore, after 
accompanying them the first time with the numerical 
solution, go over the operations again and again 
with the rule, with the greatest ease and rapidity, 
deepening the impression each succeeding time, and 
rendering the knowledge obtained distinct and per- 
manent. ^ 

In the truth of this, the Author is not only borne 
out by his own experience, but he can refer, with 
pleasure, to schools in which they have been adopted, 
and in which they have proved of the greatest assist- 
ance; and no one, really fond of knowledge, who 
may give them a trial, will regret the little extra 
trouble they may cause, but will rejoice in having 
found so excellent an aid to study. Mathematical 
science is of such extensive utility that it ought to 
be universally understood ; and it is impossible to 
go five or six times through the present work, which, 
after the first, may be done in ja very few days, with- 
out being as familiar with the Surfaces and Solids, 
and yfith Trigonometry sj^i Navigation, as with the 
multiplication table; and this is the great object to 
be attained. To be barely acquainted with them is 
not sufficient ; knowledge, to be useful, must be at 
the moment accessible, so that we may be enabled 
to proceed without error or hesitation ; and that the 
most intimate familiarity with the above-mentioned 
studies will be obtained by the method here pointed 
out, has been again and again tried, and with the 
happiest results. 
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The small section allotted to Land Surveying doei^ 
not properly come within the design of the work, 
but it was thought it might prove useful, and has ac- 
cordingly been inserted. The measuring of a field, 
which is all that can at all be consistently aimed at 
here, is so very simple, that one example was deemed 
sufficient as a guide; but, in teaching the subject, 
more is necessary; and a very efficient method is to 
draw on a piece of paper a sketch of a field, which, 
with the help of a feather-edged plotting scale, or a 
diagonal scale and a pair of compasses, the pupil 
should measure, and enter his notes in a field-book, 
or slate, ruled for the purpose. The sketch should 
now be handed to the tutor. The learner, then, 
from his notes, is to construct another, upon paper, 
from the same scale. When finished, its correctness- 
can be readily ascertained by laying it upon the 
original, and holding them up to the light, when, if 
accurately laid down, the lines will, of course, cor- 
respond. This plan has been tried for many years, 
and found to convey a very good idea to the mind 
of the learner. A little occasional field-practice, 
which is indispensably requisite, soon renders the 
study pleasant, and the progress certain. 

The chapter on Cask Gauging will, it is humbly 
hoped, prove a valuable acquisition to the ganger. 
The great uncertainty and inconvenience of the four 
varieties render it extremely desirable to have some 
general, and, at the same time, easy, and easily re- 
membered rule of approximation; and from the 
method employed in making casks, it is obvious that 
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the exact agreement of their shape with any definite 
geometrical solid must be perfectly fortuitous. The 
four varieties, however, are exemplified, together 
with the general rule for frustums; which latter, 
though rather tedious, would soon become familiar 
if once adopted. 

In Navigation, for working a day's reckoning, the 
rule is peculiarly convenient, and sufficient for all 
practical purposes ; superseding the incessant turn- 
ing over and transcribing from tables ; which, though 
in themselves they are one of the most splendid in- 
ventions of all time, and, in elaborate calculations 
requiring minute exactness, indispensable, are yet, 
in their application, as perfectly mechanical as the 
instrumental operation itself; so that no reasonable 
objection can be urged against the adoption of the 
Gunter, that does not apply, with equal force, to 
the use of Logarithms altogether. 

For gentlemen, however, who may not desire to 
use the Slide-Bule, it may be here stated, that the 
work by no means absolutely requires it ; it is equally 
available as a Treatise on Mensuration, Trigonome- 
try, and Navigation. For the purposes of calcula- 
tion, it would be foimd a great convenience to copy 
out, upon a sheet of Bristol board, the tables at 
pages 115, 116, 118, 123, 126, 129, 136, 137, 138, 
150, 182, and 198, as it would save much needless 
turning over of the pages ; and if each were enclosed 
in borders, and slightly washed over with different 
colours, it would make them of easier reference. 

In studying Trigonometry, "WaXl^a.^^'^ "Sx^^'Cy^'^S^ 
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Mathematician's Pocket Guide will be found a c< 
venient set of Logarithmic Tables ; their cost u 
mere trifle. Barlow's and Galbraith's Tables j 
extremely useful. The latter contains the seca] 
and cosecants, which, as complemental to the cosii 
and sines, offer great facilities in calculation. 
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A BOX OF INSTRUMENTS. 

The contents of a ease of Mathematical Instraments 
are, generally, a pair of plain compasses, a pair of bow 
compasses, a pair of drawing compasses, and a drawing 
pen ; a parallel ruler, a protractor, a plain scale, and a 
sector. The plain compasses consist of two inflexible rods 
of brass, revolving upon an axis at the vertex, and fur- 
pished with steel points. The bow compasses are a 
smaller pair, provided with a pen for describing small 
circles in ink. The sided of the pen are opened or closed 
with an adjusting screw, that the line may be drawn fine 
or coarse as required. The drawing compasses are the 
largest of the three ; one of the legs is furnished with a 
socket for the reception of either of the four following 
pieces, as occasion may require : — 1. A steel point, which, 
being fixed in the socket, makes the compasses a plain 
pair, like the other ; 2. A port-crayon, for the purpose of 
carrying a piece of blacklead, or slate-pencil, according as 
paper or slate is used for drawing upon ; 3. A steel pen, 
like the one attached to the bow compasses, but lar^er^ fot 
the purpose of describing circles of gceatet ^\^Tii!eXA't \ \. K. 
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rowel, or spur wheel, with a brass pen above it, for the re- 
ception of ink, which the spur, in its circuit, distributes in 
dots upon the paper. The pen, the port-crayon, and the 
dotting wheel, are each furnished with a joint, that, when 
fixed in the compasses, they may be set perpendicular to 
the paper. The drawing pen is the same as the steel pen 
of the compasses, only that it is screwed upon a brass rod, 
of a convenient length for the hand, and into the rod 
itself is inserted a fine steel point for pricking. 

The parallel ruler consists of two flat pieces of ebony or 
ivory, connected together by brass bars, having their ex- 
tremities equidistant, by which contrivance, when the 
ruler is opened, the sides necessarily move in parallel 
lines. The protractor is a semicircular piece of brass, di- 
vided into 180 degrees, and numbered each way, from 
end to end. In some {)oxes this is omitted, and the de- 
grees are transferred to the border of the plain scale. The 
plain scale is a flat piece of box or ivory, and is so called 
from containing a number of lines divided into plain or 
equal parts. A scale of chords, of a fixed radius, is also 
graduated upon it. The sector is a foot rule, divided into 
equal portions, movable upon a brass joint, or axis, from 
the centre of which are drawn various lines through the 
whole length of the ruler. The legs represent the radii 
of a circle, and the middle of the joint expresses the 
centre. The lines upon the sector are of two sorts, single 
and double : the single lines run along the margin and 
the edges ; the double lines radiate from the centre to the 
extremities of the legs, and are marked twice upon the 
same face of the instrument, in order that distances may 
be taken upon them crosswbe, when they are opened to 
an angular position. 
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DsnNITIONS. 

A POINT ia that which has position, witboat length, 
breadth, or thickness. 

A line is length, withont breadth, or tbtokness. 

A sifperScies is length and breadth, withont thickness. 

A solid is that whioh has length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. 

An angle Is tixe opening of two straight lines meeting 
in a point, as RAE. 

lines which ran side bj side, and are always ^uidis- 
tant, are called parallels, as SD, KL. 

A line ia perpendicular to another when the angles on 
both udes of it are equal ; and each of these angles is 
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called a right aogle ; thus E.A is perpendicular to WS ; 
and the angles "RAW, BAS^ are right angles. 

An acute angle is less than a right angle^ as EAS. 

An obtuse angle is greater than a right angle^ as TAS. 

A figure containing three sides is called a triangle. 

The boundary of a right-lined figui^e is termed its 
perimeter. 

A triangular figure containing three equal sides is an 
equilateral triangle, as KBC. 

If two of its sides only are equal, it is an isosceles 
triangle, as BHG, in which BH = HC. 

If the three sides are unequal, it is a scalene triangle, 
ftsKBH. 

A triangle containing a right angle is called a right- 
angled triangle, as ABC. 

A triangle containing an obtuse angle is an obtuse- 
angled triangle, as KHB. 

An acute-angled triangle contains three acute angles, 
as NMC. « 

A ^gure containing four sides is called a quadrilateral. 

A parallelogram is a quadrilateral whose opposite sides 
are parallel, as SKLD, KPOL. 

A rectangle is a parallelogram whose angles are right 
angles, as KMCL. 

A square is a rectangle whose sides^are equal, as ABCD. 

A rhomboid has its opposite sides equal, but two of its 
angles are obtuse, and two acute, and these are opposite 
to each other, and equal, each to each, as KBML. 

A rhombus, like a square, has all its sides equal, but 
two of its angles are obtuse, and two acute, and these are 
opposite to each other, and equal, each to each, as PBMO. 
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When a quadrilateral has only one pidr of* its sides 
parallel, it is called a trapezoid, as PBCO. 

When none of its sides are parallel it is a trapezium, 
as KHNL. 

A line crossing a quadrilateral from opposite angles, is 
termed a diagonal ; thus AC, BD, are the diagonals of the 
square ABCD. 

Figures of more sides than four are called polygons. 

If all the sides and angles are equal, it is a regular 
polygon ; if unequal, an irregular polygon. 

A polygon of five sides is termed a pentagon ; of six, a 
hexagon ; of seven, a heptagon ; of eight, an octagon ; of 
nine, a nonagon ; of ten, a decagon ; of eleven, an un- 
decagon ; and of twelve, a dodecagon. 

A triangle is sometimes called a trigon ; and a quadri- 
lateral, a tetragon. 

A circle is a plane figure bounded by a curved line 
called the circumference, which is everywhere equidistant 
from the centre. 

A right line passing through the centre, and meeting 
the circumference at each extremity, is called the diameter, 
asSM. 

A right line reaching from the centre to the circumfe- 
rence is termed the radius, as HM. 

An arc of a circle is any part of the circumference, as 
the curve from S to X. 

A chord is a right line joining the extremities of an 
arc, as the straight line from S to X. 

A segment is a space included between an arc and its 
chord, as SZXS. 

A sector is a part of a circle coiitaiii^\i^ \j^q x^^^wA 
tiie aro between them, as SHXZ. 
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Henee«a sector is made up of a triangle and a segment. 

A semicircle is half a circle; a quadrant^ the fourth 
part; a sextant^ the sixth part; and an octant, the eighth 
part. 

A rectilineal solid whose ends are equal, similar, and 
parallel, and whose sides are parallelograms, is called a 
prism. 

K the ends also of the prism are parallelograms, it is a 
parallelopiped : if all the sides are square, it is a cube : if 
the ends are unequal and dissimilar, it is. a prismoid. 

A cylinder is a round solid, of uniform thickness, hav- 
ing circular ends. 

A pyramid is a solid which has a rectilineal base, and 
triangular sides meeting in a point called the vertex. 

A cone is a round solid tapering uniformly to a point. 

A sphere is a solid every way round. 

A segment of a solid is the part cut off the top by a 
plane parallel to its base. 

A frustum is the part left at the bottom, after the seg- 
ment has been cut off. 

Prisms, cylinders, pyramids, and cones are said to be 
right or oblique according as the base is cut perpendicu- 
larly or obliquely to the axis. 

Plain figures formed by the cutting of a cone are called 
conic sections. A cone may be cut five ways. If the 
cutting plane passes through the vertex of a right cone 
and any part of the base, the section is an isosceles tri- 
angle ; if through the sides, parallel to the base, a circle ; 
if obliquely through the sides, an ellipse ; if through one 
side and parallel to the other, a parabola ; if in any other 
way, the cutting plane will run beyond into a similar cone 
Inverted over the other, and then t\ie aectVon. \& \Aim«duxi 
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hyperbola. (Nl B. An dlipse may he considered cu an 
dongated cirde^ and may he described hy driving in two 
pins as centres, passing over them, a string with a loop at 
each endf and working a pencil round within the string, 
keeping it stretched to its limits.) The centres are usually 
called foci : the diameter passing through them is termed 
the transverse ; the short one at right angles to it^ the con- 
jugate diameter. 

A line perpendicular to either of the diameters is called 
an ordinate ; and the sections of the diameter met by it 
are termed abscissas. 

The vertex of a conic section is the point where the 
cutting plane meets the opposite sides of the cone. The 
axis of a parabola or hyperbola is a right line drawn from 
the vertex to the middle of the base. 

All round solids may be conceived to be described by 
the rotation of planes on their sides^ or diameters^ as axes. 

A right-angled triangle rotating on its perpendicular, 
forms a cone ; a parallelogram, revolving on its side, pro- 
duces a cylinder ; if a circle turn upon its diameter, it 
shapes out a sphere ; and the revolution of an ellipse gene- 
rates a spheroid. If the ellipse revolves on the transverse 
diameter, the spheroid is called prolate ; if on the conju- 
gate, an oblate spheroid. The figure formed by the revo- 
lution of a parabola about its axis is termed a paraboloid, 
or parabolic conoid ; the solid formed in the same way 
by an hyperbola, an hyperboloid, or hyperbolic concoid. 

If a section of a curve revolve on a double ordinate as 
axis, it will generate a spindle ; and this will be circular, 
elliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic, according to the curve 
from which the section is taken. 
A regular body is a solid ooutuuedL MiAot ^^ <^iNaK^^ 
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number of similar and equal plane figures. There are but 
five kindS; which are^ the tetraedrou; haying four equal 
triangular faces ; the he^aedron^ or cube, which, has six 
equal square faces ; the octaedron, which has eight equal 
triangular faces ; the dodecaedroU; which has twelve equal 
pentagonal faces; and the ioosaedron, which has twenty 
equal triangular faces. 
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1. To bisect a given line AB. 



C 
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B 



D 

From A and B as centres, with any radius greater than 
half AB, describe arcs cutting each other in C and D. 
Join the points C and D, by drawing the straight line CD; 
this will be perpendicular to AB, which it will bisect in 
the point E. 

2. To bisect a given angle ABC. (See p. 21.) 
From B as a centre, with any radius, describe the arc 
DE. From D and E, with the same, or any other radius, 
draw arcs cutting each other in F. Join BF, and it will 
bisect the angle as required. 
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3. To erect a perpendicular to a straight line AB, from 
' a given point C within it. 



B 



D C E 

When the point C is near the middle of the line, on 

each side of it set off any two equal distances CD, C£. 

From D and E as centres; with any radius greater than 

CE or CD; describe arcs cutting each other in F. Join 

FC, and it will be perpendicular to AB. 

G 




D C 

When the point C is at or near the end oi \>\i^ Wq^^^^^tsl 
C, with tmjr radiuB, describe the aie DEE . "E twa.\> ^^\^ 
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the same radius, cross it in E. From E, with the same 
radius, describe the arc GF ; and from F, with the same 
radius, cross the last arc at Q-. Lraw GC, and it will be 
perpendicular to AB. 

4. To draw a perpendicular to a line AB^ from a point 
C without it. 






XG 



When the point C is nearly opposite the middle of the 
line, from C, with any convenient radius, describe the arc 
DFE crossing AB in D and E. iVom D and E, with 
the same or any other radius, describe arcs cutting each 
other in G. Draw CG, and it will be perpendicular to AB. 




When the point C is nearly opposite the end of the line, 
from C draw any line CD. Bisect CD in E, and from 
E, with the radius EC, cross AB in F. Draw CF, and 
i/ irUJ be perpendiculax to AB. 



INSTBUBCENTS AND THE SLIDE-RULE. 

5. To make an angle equal to a given angle ABC. 
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From B, with any radius, draw the arc 6H ; and from 
E, with the same radius, describe the arc KL. Make 
KL equal to GH, and through K draw the straight line 
ED. TheZ. DBF = £ ABC. 

6. To describe a circle through three given points A; B^ 
and C. 




From B, with any radius less than BA, describe the arc 
ahcd; and from A and C, with the same radius, cross it 
in a and 6, c and d. Draw straight lines through the 
points of intersection to meet in D, which will be the 
centre of the circle required. 
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To find the centre of a given circle, lake any tbtee 
points in the circumference; and proceed in like manner. 

To describito circle abon|b a triangle, select the three 
angular points, and proceed in like manner/ 

7. To construct a triangle of which the three sides A, 
B, and C are given. 




• Draw the line DE equal to A. From D, with for a 
radius, describe an arc at F ; and from E, with B for a 
radius, cross it at F, Draw the lines DF, EF, and DEF 
will be the triangle required. 

To construct an equilateral triangle proceed in the same 
manner, taking the base each time as radius. 

8. To construct a rectangle, whose length A B and 
breadth C are given. 



£ 



Jb 







At A erect a perpendicular AD, equal to C. From D, 
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with the distance A6, describe an arc at E ; and from B, 
with the radius C, cross it at E. Draw DE, E6. 
ADEB is the parallelogram required. • 

To construct a square, make the perpendicular equal to 
the base, and proceed in like manner. 

To construct a rhombus and rhomboid, determine the 
angle by problem 5, and then proceed in like manner. 

9. To draw a line parallel to a given line AB, at a 
given distance. 

G H 



E F 



B 



Take any two points E and F in the line AB, and, with 
the given distance, describe the arcs Gr and H. Draw tlie 
line CD touching the arcs, and it will be parallel to AB. 

When the line is to pass through a given point C. 

P C 
D , t;^ E 



^B 



O H 

In AB take any point G, and with the distance GC 
describe the arc CH ; from C, with the same radius, de- 
scribe the arc GF, and make FG equal to CH. Through 
F and C draw the straight line DE, and it will bo paral- 
lel to AB, as required. ^^ 
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10. To project an ellipse, or oval, the length A B and 
breadth A C, being given. 




Bisect AC in D, and upon it describe the semidTole 
AEC. At C drav a straight line CB, perpendionUr to 
AC ; and from the point A, vith the giren length as a 
radius, cross CB in B. From the semicircle AEO and 
parallel to CB, draw an; number of straight linen FQ^, 
HE.!;, NMm, EDd, &e. On the line AB, at the points 
of intersection, m, k, g, &c, erect perpendiculars, and make 
gf equal to Q¥, kh equal to KB., mn equal to MN, &c. 
Lastly, trace a curve line from B through the points /, h, 
n, e, &o., and it wUI give half of the ellipse, from which 
the other half may readily be constructed. This method 
is of great utility in describing elliptical arches, stair- 
cases, &c., and for any purpose in which circular figures, 
or figures of any shape, require to bo elongated without 
altering the breadth, as in cutting gores for globes, &c., 
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in which ease AB will be equal to half the circumference, 
the breadth DE being regulated by the number of gores 
employed. In instances like these, the length AB will 
be very great compared with the breadth DE, and AB 
may then be divided in the same proportion as AC, by 
other means ; for example, if the length }s to be 12 times 
the breadth, then ^ach of the distances B//, gk, km, will 
be 12 times the corresponding distances CG, G-K, KM. 
This method of projecting ellipses is derived from conceiv- 
ing a right cylinder to be cut by two planes, one parallel, 
and the other oblique to the base. 

THE PARALLEL RULER. 

1. Through a given point A, to draw a line parallel to 
a given line DE. 

B » I — ' C 



E 



Lay the edge of the ruler upon DE, and move it up- 
wards till it reaches the point A, through which draw BC. 
BC is parallel to DE. 

2. To make an angle equal to a given angle ABC. 




Lay the base EF, in a line with BC, and draw ED, 
parallel to BA. 
The L DEF = L ABC. 
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3. To find a third proportional to two given straight 
lines, AB; AC. 




Place them together so as to form any angle DAE. 
Take AD = AC. Draw BC, and DE, parallel, to it. 

AB : AC : : AC : Ai:. 

4. To find a fourth proportional to three given straight 
lines, AB, CD, EF. 




A- 



-B 



E- 



G K 

Make any angle, LGM. Take GH = AB, GK = CD, 
and GL = EF. Join HK, and draw LM parallel to it. 

AB : CD : : EF : GM. 
ForGH:GK::GL:GM. 



5. Another method. Given AB : CD : : EF : ? 

K 

A ^B 




N E' 



-F 
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~K 




-D 



E 



B 



F 



Make a rectangle GHLK, of the second and third, 
CD, EF; and in one of the sides, produced if necessary, 
take KM, equal to the first, AB. Draw GM, to meet 
HL, produced if necessary, in N. 

AB : CD : : EF : HN. 
For KM : an : : KG : HN. 
And the third problem may be performed in a similar 
manner, by making a square of the second term. 

6. Hence to inscribe a square in a given triangle ABC. 

AD E 




B K L C 

Through the vertex A, parallel to BC, draw the straight 
line AE, and from C raise a perpendicular to meet it in D. 
Draw DB, equal to DC. Join EB, cutting DC in F. 
Through F draw FG, parallel to BC, and through H and 
G draw HL, GK, parallel to DC. GL will be the 
square required. 

For FC : CB : : CD : BC + DE 



That is, GH : CB : : CD : BC + CD .-.GR^ 



CB . CD 



3i-- 
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That is^ the side of the inscribed square is equal to the 
product of the base and altitude divided by their sum : or 
the sum is a fourth proportional to the side^ basO; and 
altitude. 

7. To divide a given line AB^ similarly to another CD. 




On CD, construct the equilateral triangle CDE, and 
from the vertex downwards cut off EF = AB. Draw FG-, 
parallel to CD, and join EH, EK. Transfer the divisions 
L and M, to and P. AB is divided, in the points OP, 
similarly to CD, in H and K, that is, 

CD : AB : : CK : AP : : CH : AO. 

8. Another method. Let AB be the divided line, and 
AC the line required to be similarly divided. 

Lay them together, making any angle CAB. Join 
the extremities CB, and draw GE, FD, parallel to CB. 
AC is divided similarly to AB; that is, 

AB : AC : : AE : AG : : AD : AF. 

C 
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9. Henoe to divide a line AB, into &aj number of 
equal parts, aa fonr. 



A 


h 



Draw an indefinite line OD, and from C, set off any 
distance the iutendod number of times, in the points 
1, 2, 8, 4. On G 4, construct the equilateral triangle £04.. 
Make EF= AB, and draw FG, parallel to CD. FG is 
equal to AB. Join E 1, E 2, E 3 ; and FG, that is AB, 
will ho divided into four equal parts. 

10. Or bj the other method. 




From A, draw the straight line AC, making any angle 
CAB. From A, set off any distance the intended num- 
ber of times toward C, in the points 1, 2, 3, 4. Draw the 
line 4 B, and parallel to it 3 D, 2 E, 1 F. AB will be 
divided equally into the required number of ^arta. 
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11. To reduce a trapezium ABCB; to a triangle. 

B 




Draw the diagonal AC, and through B draw BE, 
parallel to it, meeting DC, produced to E. Join AE. 
The triangle ADE, is equal to the trapezium ABC. 

12. To reduce any polygon ABCDE, to a triangle. 

C 

XK ^ /I xNT" ^KD 




Draw the diagonals CE, CA, and produce AE, both 
ways, to F and G. Draw DG, parallel to CE, and BF, 
to CA. Join CF, CG. The triangle CFG, is equal to 
the polygon ABCDE. 

13. To reduce a triangle ABC, to a parallelogram. 

E 
F 
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Through the vertex A draw FA, parallel to BC. Bisect 
BC in D, and raise DE, perpendicular to BC, meeting 
FA in E. Draw FB parallel to ED. The rectangle 
FD, is equal to the triangle ABC, for the content of a 
triangle is equal to the product of half the base bj the 
altitude. 

14. To reduce a parallelogram ABCD, to a square. 




m 



Produce BC to E, making CE = DC. Bisect BE 
F. Produce DC to K, making FK = FE, and 
CG = CK. Through K draw KH, parallel to BE, and 
through Gt draw GH, parallel to DK. The square GK, 
is equal to the rectangle AC, and CG is a mean propor- 
tional between DC and CB ; that is, 

DC : CG : : CG : CB. 



15. Hence to make a square equal to any given polygon 
ABDC. 
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Reduce it to the triangle ACE, and this to the paral- 
lelogram CHGF, and this to the square NM. 

16. To reduce a triangle ABC, to another that shall 
be of a given altitude AD. 





c F 



Joiik DC, and through the vertex B draw BE, parallel 
to the base AC, meeting AD, produced if necessary, in 
the point E. Through E draw EF, parallel to DC 



Join DF, The triangle DAF = ABC. 
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THE PROTRACTOR. 

It is unnecessary to describe the construction of this. — 
It is simply a semicircle, divided into 180 equal parts, 
termed degrees. As mentioned in the introduction, these 
degrees are, in some boxes, transferred to the border of the 
plain scale, which is used precisely as the protractor : it is, 
however, far from being so convenient as the semicircle. 
Some protractors are complete circles, and contain, of course 
360 degrees. 

USES. 

1. To find the number of degrees contained in any 
given angle BAG. 




Lay the central notch of the instrument upon A, and 
the edge along AB, as in the diagram ; and observe the 
number cut by the other line AC. 

2. To lay down an angle ABC, which shall coutaws. ^ 
given number of degrees. 
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B C 

Draw a line BC, of aoy length. Place the notch against 
B, and the edge along BC. Prick a point D against the 
numher required^ and through it draw the line AB. 

3. Through a given point C^ to draw a line paralell to 
a given line AB. 

D C 



B 



E 



In AB take any point E, and join CE; and make the 
angle DCE, equal to the angle CEB, by the line DC. 
DC is parallel to AB. 

4. To divide a given line AB, into any number of 
equal parts. 




D<f 
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Frotn the extremities of the line AB, draw the lines 
AC; BD; making equal angles. From A towards C; and 
from B towards D, set off any distance once less than the 
intended number of parts. Number one from the extre- 
mity A; and the other towards the other extremity B, and 
join the like numbers. AB will be divided as required. 

5. To erect a perpendicular to a given line AB^ from 
a point C; within it. 

D 



A. 



.B 



u 

Place the edge along A B, and the notch at C. Then 
against 90 prick the point D, and draw DC DC will be 
the perpendicular required. 

6. To let fall a perpendicular upon a straight line AB 
from a point C. 




Draw any line CA. Observe the number of degrees 
contained in the angle CAB. Subtract it from 90, and 
make the angle ACB, equal to the remaiiidfiit,\>'5 \3^^\ycl^ 
CB. CB will he the perpendiculaT TecjaVt^^, 
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7. To diTide a given angle^ ABC^ into any number of 
equal parts. 




Find the number of degrees ; divide it by the required 
number of parts, and prick off the quotient along the rim, 
as in D. Join BD. 

8. To insoribe a circle in a given triangle, ABC. 




Bisect any two of the angles ABC, ACB, by the 
straight lines BD, CD, crossing each other in D, from 
which let fall the perpendicular DE. DE is the radius 
of the required circle. 
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9. In a circle to inscribe any regnlar polygon. 
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Divide 360 by the intended number of sides. Place the 
instrument with the notch against the centre^ and prick off 
the quotient round the rim. If the number of sides be 
odd, the instrument will require to be turned round ; if 
even, half may be pricked off, and lines drawn through 
the centre, the extremities of which meeting the circle, 
will give the points required. Connect the points, and the 
polygon will be completed. 

10. To construct a regular polygon on a given line,AB. 
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Divide 360 by the intended number of sides, subtract 
the quotient from 180, and halve the remainder. Make 
the angles CAB, CBA, each equal to this, by lines inter- 
secting in C. CA is the radius of a circle, round which 
the line AB may be carried the required number of times. 

11. To describe a circle within or without a regular 
polygon. 




Bisect a,ny two angles, ABC, BCF, by the lines BD, 
CB, and from B let fall BE, perpendicular to the side 
BC. BB is the radius of the outer,, and EB of the inner 
circle, as required.* 

THE PLAIN SCALE. 

The method of constructing the plain scale is obvious. 
A number of horizontal lines on one side having been 
drawn through the whole length of the rule, and a vertical 
column on the left for the reception of numbers, a distance 
of two inches % laid down, and divided, upon the top line 

* Polygons are more expeditiously constructed l)y means of the Sector, of 
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into 9 equal parts, upon the next into 8, and so on^ down 
to 3. These are repeated along the rule as often as its 
length will allow ; the first portion of each is subdivided 
into tenths and twelfths ; and numbers are placed in the 
column^ showing how many of the tenths are contained in 
an inch. A scale of chords, marked C, is graduated along 
the top ; and at 60 a small r is placed, indicating that 
distance from the beginning to be the radius of the circle 
from which thej are taken. Thej are merely the degrees 
of a quadrant or quarter of a circle, laid down in a straight 
line; thus, — 

«> A 




C B 

Draw the lines B A, BC, at right angles to each other ; 
and with any convenient distance, BA, describe .the arc 
AsO ; divide it into 90 equal parts, and join AC. From 
C as a centre, with the distances C 10, 20, &c., describe 
the arcs 10, 10' ; 20, 20', &c. meeting the line AC. Fill 
up the separate degrees, which are not marked in the 
diagram to prevent confusion, and ibe ^css^q v& ^oTSk'^^Xa. 

4* 
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It IS evident^ by inspection, that the chord of 60 is eqnal 
to the radius, as shown by the letter r upon the rule ; 
which distance is therefore always to be taken in laying 
down angles, as will be described when we come to speak 
of its uses. 

The other face of the rule is divided along the top into 
inches, and these into tenths. The next line is divided 
into 50 equal parts. Under these is what is called the 
diagonal scale. It consists of 11 equidistant parallel 
lines, crossed by vertical ones a quarter of an inch apart. 
By taking these alternately, another scale is obtained, of 
twice the size of the former. The first of each of these is 
divided into ten equal parts, above and below ; and oblique 
lines are drawn from the first perpendicular below to the 
first division above, and continued parallel, by which con- 
trivance the first space is divided into 100 equal parts : 
consequently, if the line contain ten of the large divisions, 
each of these small spaces is the thousandth part of such 
line. If, therefore, the large divisions denote hundreds, 
the first subdivisions will be tens, and the second, units. 



USES. 

The plain scale is simply for laying off distances. The 
manner of using the first side is evident. If the number 
47 be required, place one foot of the compasses upon 4, 
and extend the other to the 7th subdivision of the tenths. 
If 3 feet 5 inches be required, place one foot on 3, and 
stretch the other to the 5th division of the twelfths. The 
following figure is laid down from the scale at the bottom^ 
numbered 15, and may be tested by the pupil. 
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1ft. 10/fi^. 




^ft Bin. 
The scale of chords serves the purposes of the protractor, 

and is used as follows : — 

1. To find the number of degrees contained in a given 
angle, BAG. 




From A with the radius 60 describe the arc a a. Take 
the distance from a to a in the compasses, and apply it to 
the beginning of the scale. The number to which it 
reaches, shows the degrees contained in the angle. 

2. To make an angle ABC, which shall contain a given 
number of degrees, as 26. 




From B with the radius 60 describe the arc AG. T^*^ 
26 from the scale} place one foot o{ t\ie (^oxck^«j9^^% yc\.^> 
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and with the other cross the aro in A. Join AB. ABC 
is the angle required. 

And in the same manner may be performed all the pro- 
blems described under the protractor^ which need not be 
repeated here. 

The diagonal scale is used where more exactness is re- 
quired; or when a number containing three figures is 
wanted, as 357, 35.7, 3.57, &c. If the primary divisions 
denote hundreds, the subdivisions express tens, while the 
units are counted on the parallels — ^upwards on the left, 
the quarter-inch scale; and downwards on the rights the 
half-inch scale. If the primary divisions (those denoted 
by the perpendiculars) express tens, the diagonals will be 
units, and the parallels tenths, and so on ; each smaller 
division being the tenth of the next larger. 

In taking off numbers from this scale, proceed in an 
inverse order to the figures ; that is, commence with the 
units, proceed to the tens, and end with the hundreds; 
thus, to take off 346 from the larger scale. Place one 
foot of the compasses upon the sixth* parallel where it is 
crossed by the fourth diagonal, and extend the other to 
the third perpendicular. To take off 1839 from the 
smaller scale. On the 9th parallel, where it is crossed 
by the third diagonal, place one foot of the compasses, 
and extend the other to the 18th perpendicular. 
To raise a perpendicular to a given line, AB. 

Make AC = 4 equal parts. 
From C, with a distance of 3 
from the same scale, make 
an arc ; and from A with 5 
cross it in D. Join DC- 
:n DC will be the perpendicu- 
lar requited. 
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Given two square pieces of deal board ; the side of one 
'17 inches^ of the other 29. It is required to ascertain the 
side of another that shall be equal to both. 

B 




Lay down a base, AC = 29, and raise a perpendicular 
BC = 17. Join AB; apply it to the scale, and it will be 
found 33.6. For the square of the hypothenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the base and perpendicular. 

It is required to find the diameter of a copper, that, 
being of the same depth as another whose width is 13 ^ 
inches^ may contain thrice as much. 



Make AB = 13, and raise a 
perpendicular AC. From B, 
with twice the distance, cross 
it in C. Apply CA to the 
scale; it will be found to be 
22}. For if AB = 1, and 
BC = 2, then AC = |/ 3. 



Three men bought a grindstone, 20 inches in diameter; 
and agreed that the first should use it till he ground down 
i of it for his share ; the second to do the same ; and iho 
third to finish the remainder. Ascettain^^i^ ^xck&^^T^^^ 
iJie second and third shares. 





Draw tbe line AB = 20 ; bisect it in 0, ttnd on AO 
doEciibe the eemicirole AEDC. Divide AO into Hme 
equal parts, in the points TOr; perpendicular to vhicb 
draw the lines EF, DO, to meet the semioircle. Joia 
EC, DC, and produce them till CH be equal to CD, and 
CK to CE. £K is tlie diameter for the second person, 
and D& for tbe third. By appljmg them to the scale, 
EK wilt be found to be about 16J, and DH rather more 
than Hi. For AC.CG = CD" and AC.CF = CE* 
.-. CG : CF : : CD* : CE^; and the areas of inrcles are 
M the squares of their radii. 

Four men bought a grindstone of 30 inches in diameter; 
and agreed that the first should use it till he ground dowa 
l-4th of it for his share, deducting 6 inches in the middle 
for waste ; and then that the second should use it till he 
ground down l-4th part; and so on. What part of tbe 
diameter must eaoh grind down ? 

l.-5th of the diameter being waste, l-25th of the content 
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IB waste; therefore, conceiviag the whole to coutiua 26 
Bhorea, 1 share will be for waste, and each person will havo 
8 shares. 

HeD(», draw the line AB = 30, and on AC describe the 
semicircle AHELMC. Divide AC into 25 eqnal parts 
b; problem 10, paraltol mler; and make AG, GF, FE, 
£D, each equal to 6 of these parts. From the points 
Q-, F, £!,D, raise perpendionlars to meet the Bemioircle in 
H, E, L, M; join HC, EC, LC, and MC; and, having 
drawn raroles from H, E, L, M, with C as aoentre, produce 
them to N, 0, P, Q. The diameter AB is 30 : HQ will 
be found, npoa applying it to the scale, to measure about 
26; KP, nearly 21}; LO, about 16; and MN, 6 for the 
waste. Subtracting these in Buocesuan, we have 4 inches 
for the first, 4i for the seoond, 6i for the third, and 10 
for the laet. 

The student will find these problems repeated at the 
end of the Uses of the Slide Rule. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 

The circumference of a circle is supposed to be divided 
itkto 360 equal parts, called degrees. Each degree is 
divided into 60 minutes ; each minute into 60 seconds ; 
and so on. 

Degrees are marked with a small ^ at the top of the 
figure, minutes with ', seconds with ", and so on. Thus, 
36*» 18' 25"— 36 degrees, 18 minutes, 25 seconds. 

F 




The difference of an arc from 90 degrees, or a quarter, 
is called its complement ; thus FC is the complement of 
CB. The chord of an arc is a line drawn from one ex- 
tremity of the arc to the other ; thus CK is the chord of 
the arc CBK. 

The sine of an arc is a line drawn from one extremity 

. of the arc perpendicular to the diameter passing through 

the other extremity ; thus CD is the sine of the arc CB, 

or angle CAB, which it measures ; and CE is the sine of 

the arc CF, or angle CAF, which it measures. 

The Bine is half the chord of twice the arc, or angle. 
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The tangent of an arc is a line touching the circle in 
one extremity of the arc, and meeting a line drawn from 
the centre through the other extremity ; thus GB is the 
tangent of the arc CB, or angle CAB; and FH is the 
tangent of the arc CF, or angle CAF. 

The secant of an arc is the line meeting the tangent ; 
thus GA is the secant of the arc CB, or angle CAB ; and 
AH is the secant of the arc CF, or angle CAF. 

The versed sine of an arc is the part of the diameter 
intercepted hetween the arc and its sine : thus DB is the 
versed sine of CB. 

The cosine, cotangent, and cosecant of an arc, are the 
complement's sine, tangent, and secant : co being simply 
a contraction of complement. Thus CE, or AD, is the 
cosine of CB, being the sine of the complement CF : so 
FH is the cotangent of the arc CB, being the tangent of 
the complement FC; and AH is the cosecant of CB, 
being the secant of the complement CF. 

From these definitions it is evident — 

1st. That when the arc is 0, the sine and tangent are 0, 
but the secant is then the radius AB. 

2d. When the arc is a quadrant, FB, then the sine is the 
greatest it can be, being the radius of the circle ; and the 
tangent- and secant are infinite. 

8d. The versed sine and cosine together make up the 
radius. 

4th. The radius AB, the tangent BG-, and secant AG, 
form a right-angled triangle. 

6th. The cosine AD, the sine DC, and radius AC, also 
form a right-angled triangle. 

6 th. The radius AF, the cotangent FH, and cosecant 
AH, also form a right-angled triangle. K\i^ OTkR& >iX\^ 

5 
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angle FAH = the angle ACD = the angle AGB; 
these right-angled triangles are similar to -each other. 
Hence 





AD 


: DC : 


: AB ! 


BG 


viz. 


cosine 


: sine : 


: radius : 


; tangent. 




AE 


: EC : 


: AF : 


FH 


viz. 


sine 


: cosine : 


: radius : 


: cotangent. 




AD 


: AC : 


: AB : 


: AG. 


viz. 


cosine 


: radius : 


: radius 


: secant. 




EA 


: AC : 


: FA : 


AH. 


viz. 


sine 


: radius : 


: radius 


: cosecant. 




GB 


: BA : 


: AF : 


FH. 


viz. 


tangent 


: radius : 


: radius : 


: cotangent. 



So the radius is a mean proportional between the cosine 
and secant^ the sine and cosecant^ and the tangent and 
cotangent. 

In every case in trigonometry three parts must be given 
to find the other three ; and one of these^ at least^ must be 
a side. 

The cases in trigonometry are of three varieties : 

1st. When a side and its opposite angle are given. 

2d. When the two sides and the contained angle are 
given. 

3d. When the three sides are given. 



I. 



When a side and its opposite angle are two of the given 
parts ; then 

Any side : sine of its opp. angle : : any other side : sine 
of its opp, angle. 
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And, 

Sine of any Z- 
its opp. side. 



its opp. side : : sine any other L. : 



B 




Make AE = BC, and EF, BD, perpendicular to AC. 
Then AB : BD : : AE : EF. But AE = BC; 
.^ AB : BD : : BC : EF. 
But BD is the sine of C, and EF of A ; 

.-. AB : sin opp. Z« C : : BC : sin. its opp. L A. 



II. 

When two sides and their contained angle are given. 
Sum of sides : their difference : : tang. } sum of oppo- 
site angles : tang, of } their diff. 
Then } sum + } diff. = greater ; 
and } sum — ^ } diff. = less. 
Let ABC be the proposed triangle, having the two 
given sides AC, BC, including the given angle C. 




Sr— T 

From C; with radius CA, describe ^ ^eirndT^-^^^sifc^^^ 
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BC produced in D and E. Join AE^ AD; and draw DF 
parallel to AE. 

Then BE == BC + CA, the sum of the sides BC, CA: 
and BD = BC — CA, their diflference. 

Also, CAB + CB A = CAD + CDA = 2CDA ; 

.-. L CDA =^ I CAB + CBA. | 

That is, CDA is half the sum of the unknown angles. 

Again, L CDA = L DBA + L DAB ; 

.-. ^ DAB = L CDA — l^ DBA 

= L CAD — /L CBA, 

Add to each side DAB ; then, 

2 DAB = CAD + DAB —CBA 
= CAB — CBA; 

.-. DAB = 1^ CAB — CBA. | 

That is, DAB is half the difference of the unknown 
angles. 

Now EAD being a semicircle, EA is perpendicular to 
AD, as is also DF; .-. AE is the tangent of CDA, and 
DF the tangent of DAB, to the same radius AD. 

But, BE : BD : : AE : DF; 
that is, the sum of the sides : difference of the sides : : 

t^gent of } sum of opposite angles : tangent of i their 

difference. 

Three angles of a triangle being equal to 180^, the sum 
of the unknown angles is found by taking the given angle 
from 180°. 

III. 
W^en the three sides are given, to find the angles. 
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Base : Bum of other sides : : difference of those sides 
: difference of segments of base, made by perpendicular 
falling from the vertex. 
Let ABD be the given triangle. 




From B with the distance BA describe a circle, and 
produce DB to Q-. Then, 

DG = DB + BA; and HD = DB — BA. 

Also, since AE = EF ; .-. FD = DE — EA. 

But AD : DG" : : HD : FD, (Euclid 3, 46 ;) that is. 
Base : sum of other sides : : diff. of those sides : diff. of 
segments of base. 

Hence, in each of the two right-angled triagles, there 
will be known two sides, and the right angle opposite to 
one of them. 

All cases of plane triangles may be solved by these 
three problems ; but for right-angled triangles, the follow- 
ing are more convenient : — 




6* 
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First make the base A5 radius ; then, 

Eadius : taDg. A : : AB : BC ; and 
^ Eadius : secant A : : AB : AO. 

Next make CB radius. 



Then Eadius : tang. C 

Eadius : secant C 

Lastly, make AC radius. 





Then, Eadius : sine A 
Eadius : cos. A 



AC : CB; and 
AC : AB. 



SECTOR. 

The lines on the sector, as before stated, are of two 
sorts, single and double. Only the double lines are sec- 
toral ; these proceed from the centre, and are — 

1st. A scale of equal parts, marked L, and containing 
100 divisions. 
2d. A scale of chords, marked C, running to 60. 
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8d. A line of secants^ marked S, runDing to 75. 

4th. A line of polygons, marked Pol. These are num- 
bered backwards from 4 to 12. 

Upon the other face, the sectoral lines are, — 

1st. A line of sines, marked S, running to 90. The 
sines may be easily distinguished from the secants, though 
marked the same ; as the distances of the sines diminish 
towards the end, while the secants increase. 

2d. A line of tangents, marked T, running to 45. 

8d. Between the line of tangents and sines there is 
another line of tangents, beginning at a quarter of the 
length of the former, to supply their defect, and extend- 
ing from 45 to 75, marked t or T. 

The distance from T to T, from S to S, from to 0, 
and from L to L, is the same ; so that at whatever distance 
the sector may be opened, the angles formed by those lines 
will always be equal. The polygons are laid down to a 
shorter radius, for the sake of including the pentagon and 
square. The radius, the chord of 60°, the sine of 90°, 
the tangent of 45°, the secant of 0°, all are equal. 

The method of constructing the sectoral lines is exhi- 
bited in Fig. 1, fronting the title-page. 

From the point A with any convenient radius describe 
the circle BCDE, and draw the diameters BD, CE, cross- 
ing each other at right angles in the centre. Produce C 
to F, and through B draw BG-, a tangent to AB. Join 
EB, BC, CD. 

In the construction of the following Scales, only the primary 
divisions are drawn^ the smaller ones being omitted to 
prevent coti fusion: — 
Divide AD into ten equal parts, and these o^lw. \s^^ 

tenihis; bo Bhall AD be a line of ec^uBl i^a.T\;&. 
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Divide the arc BC into 9 equal parts^ and these again 
into tenths, and with the compasses from B, as a centre, 
transfer the divisions to the straight line BC ; so shall BC 
be a line of chords. 

From each of the divisions of the arc BC let fall perpen- 
diculars upon AB, and number them backwards ; so shall 
AB be a line of sines. 

From the point A, through the divisions of the arc BC, 
draw straight lines to meet BG- ; so shall BQ- be a line of 
tangents. And from D to the same divisions of the arc 
BC, draw straight lines cutting AC ; so shall AC be a line 
of half-tangents. 

The distances from the centre A to the divisions on. the 
line of tangents being transferred to AF, AF ?rill be a line 
of secants. 

From B, in the arc BE, cut off the fifth part of the 
circumference, 72°, and transfer it with the compasses to 
the straight line BE. Do the same with the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, &c. ; so shall BE be a line of polygons. 
Transfer these distances to the lines upon the rule, and 
the sectoral part is complete.* 

From the property of similar triangles, AB : BC : : 
A6 : be; hence, if AB were divided into ten equal parts, 
and A5 contained four of those parts, then BC being di- 
vided into ten equal parts, he would contain four of those 
parts. 

And if AB were the sine of 90°, and Ah the sine of 



* These lines are best laid down by the help of tables of natural sines, 
tangents, &c., in the same way as the lines of the slide-rale are laid 
down by logarithmic numbers, sines, and tangents; of which here- 
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B 




40^ ; then BC being taken the sine of 90**, he would be 
the sine of 40°. 

And if AB were the radius of a circle, and Ah the side 
of an octagon inscribable in the same ; then BC being the 
radius of another circle, he would be the side of an octagon 
inscribable in the same. 

And hence, though the lateral scale AB is f L.ed, yet a 
parallel scale BC is obtainable at pleasure. 

The manner of taking distances from the sectoral linos 
will be best understood from the following figure, which 
contains a portion of the line L. 




When the diatance is taken from tti© ce;TA.x^ K, ^<5J^^ 
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either of the legs to any pointy BC^ or J), it is called a 
lateral distance; when it is taken from any point of one 
leg to the corresponding point of the other leg, as from B 
to B, from C to C, from D to D, or from L to L, it is 
called & parallel distance. To make any length then, as 
for instance an inch, a parallel distance from 3 to 3, or D 
to D; the points of the compasses are to be opened an 
inch ; then placing one point against the 3 of one leg of 
the rule, open the rule till the other point will fall upon 
the 3 of the other leg. Observe, the points of the com- 
passes must always be placed upon the lines nearest the 
opening of the rule — upon those which would, if continued, 
meet in the centre. As distances are taken from all 
the sectoral lines in the same manner, and as they are of 
most extensive utility when used conjointly, it will not be 
necessary to treat of them separately. 



USES OP THE SECTOR. 

To divide a given line AB into any number of equal 
parts, as 6. 

A^ »- -1 1 I I I f |B 

12 3 4 5 6 

Take the distance from A to B in the compasses, and 
make it a parallel distance from 6 to 6 on the line L ; 
then the parallel distance from 1 to 1 will be the sixth 
part of the line AB, as required. 

To find a third proportional to two numbers, 4 and 6. 

Take 6 laterally, and make it a parallel distance from 4 

to 4 on L : then take the parallel distance from 6 to 6, 

and apply it laterally : it will be found to measure to 9, . 

^Jie third proportiouaX required. Or make the lateral dis- 
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tance 4, a parallel distance between 6 and 6 ; then will 
the lateral distance 6 be found a parallel distance between 
9 and 9. 

To find a fourth proportional to three given numbers, 
By 4j and 6. Take the lateral distance 3, and stretch it 
as a parallel from 4 to 4 on L; then take the lateral dis- 
tance 6^ it will be found to extend as a parallel from 8 to 
8. Or make 4 a parallel distance from 3 to 3 ; then will 
the parallel from 6 to 6 measure laterally to 8. 

The reason is obvious ; for in all cases, — 

Any lateral distance : its parallel distance : : any other 
lateral distance : its parallel distance. 

And conversely, 

Any parallel distance : its lateral distance : : any other 

parallel distance : its lateral distance. 

To measure the lines of the peri- 
Q meter of any figure, one of which, 
as AB, contains a given number of 
equal parts, as 4. Make AB a pa- 
rallel distance from 4 to 4 on L. 
Take CB, and it will be found a 
parallel distance from 3 to 3 ; take 
AC, and it will be found a parallel 
distance from 5 to 5. 

To multiply any number, 3, by another, 7. Make the 
lateral distance 3 a parallel distance from 1 to 1 on L; 
then take the parallel distance from 7 to 7 ; it will be 
found the lateral distance of 21. 

To divide any number, 40, by another, 5. Make th.^ 
parallel distance of 40 the lateral d\atw\(i^ oi ^ Q'^ ^% 
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then will the parallel distance of 1 be the lateral distance 
of 8. 

To divide a line in any required proportion, as 2, 3, and 
4. Take the length and make it a parallel distance from 
9 to 9, their sum, on the line L ; then will the parallel 
distance from 2 to 2, 3 to 3, and 4 to 4, be the parts re- 
quired. 

If the number is greater than 100, take some aliquot 
part of it, and then multiply the result by the number by 
which it was divided. 

To measure an angle ABC with the line of chords, C. 
With any radius BA, describe the arc AC ; make BA a 
parallel distance from 60 to 60 on C ; then take AC, and 
moving it along, find the numbers to which it will apply 
as a parallel distance. 



B 




C 



At a given point B, in a given line AB, to make an 
angle containing any number of degrees, as 30°. 

C 




Open the sector to any distance, and take the parallel 
distance from 60 to 60, with which describe the arc DE. 
Take the parallel distance from 30 to 30 ; and setting one 
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foot of the compasses on D^ prick off the distance to E ; 
through E draw BC. ABC is the angle required. 
And so of all the problems given under the protractor. 

To measure any angle, ABC, with the line of sines. 

From any point, A, let fall the line AD, perpendicular 
to BC ; then in AD the sine of B, the radius being B A. 

A 




Therefore, take BA, and make it a parallel distance from 
90 to 90, on the line S; then take AD, and moving it 
along, find the numbers to which it will apply as a pa- 
rallel distance. 

At a given point A, in a given line AB, to make an 
angle containing any number of degrees, as 30. 

C 




.B 



Make AB a parallel distance from 90 to 90 on S ; take 
the parallel distance from 30 to. 30, and from B describe 
an arc. Draw AC touching the arc. CAB is the angle 
required. 

And so of all the problems undex ttie '^xcA.t^^iXiat, 

e 
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To measure any angle, ABC, with the line of tangents, T. 




At any distance, D, raise the perpendicular DE, to meet 
AB; then is DE the tangent of B, the radius being BD. 
Make BD a parallel distance from 45 to 45 on T ; then 
take DE, and moving it along, find the numbers to which 
it will apply as a parallel distance. 

At a given point A, in a given line AB, to make an 
angle containing any number of degrees, as 30. 




Take any point, C, at which erect the perpendicular CD, 
Make AC a parallel distance from 45 to 45. Take the 
parallel distance from 30 to 30, and from C cut off CE 
equal to it. Join AE. EAB is the angle required. 

And so of the rest under the protractor. 

To measure any angle, BAC, with the line of secants. 
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Take any point, D, and raise the perpendicular I 
Make AD a parallel distance from to on the line 
secants; then take AE, and moving it along, find 
numbers to which it will apply as a parallel distance. 

At a given point, A, in a given line AB, to make 
angle containing any number of degrees, as 40. 

C 




Kaise BC at right angles to AB. Make AB a para! 
distance from to ; then take the parallel distance fr 
40 to 40, and with it, from the point A, cross BC in 
Join AD. DAB will be the angle required. 

And so of the rest under the protractor. 

The line of secants cannot he employed to much advanU 
when the number of degrees is under 30, nor the line 
tines when above 70, as is evident from an inspection 
the rule. 

To find the chord, sine, tangent, and secant of 30 
grees, to a radius of two inches, AB. (See diagram p. 6 
' Take 2 inches in the compasses, and make it a paral 
distance from 60 to 60 on the scale of chords ; it will a 
be a parallel distance from 45 to 45 on the tangents ; s 
from 90 to 90 on the sines. Therefore, taking t\i^ \'as» 
distance £rom SO to 30 on the line CjiV. ViXV ^-^^^^ ^ 
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of 30 degrees, BB ; from 30 to 30 on the line S, it will 
be the sine of 30 degrees^ BC ; from 30 to 30 on the line 
T, it will be the tangent of 30 degrees, BD. When the 
number of degrees is above 45, the same opening will not 
sufBce for the tangents ; it will then be necessary to set 
the radius to the 45 of the smaller tangents, and take the 
aperture as usual. So for the secants, make 2 inches a 
parallel distance from to ; then will the parallel dis- 
tance of 30 be the secant AD. 

When the rule is opened to the radius of the smaller 
tangents, it is also opened to the radius of the secants. 

All the problems given under the protractor may be 
performed by any of these lines ; but polygons are most 
conveniently constructed by the lines Pol. ; and in taking 
distances from these, the points of the compasses are to be 
placed on the same line as that from which the chords are 
taken. The side of the hexagon, 6, does not reach to the 
chord of 60, as has been mentioned; a smaller radius 
being chosen for the purpose of including the 5 and 4, the 
pentagon and square. Since the radius of a circle is equal 
to the side of an inscribed hexagon, the radius is always 
to be made a parallel distance from 6 to 6. 
Aj2 example or two will suffice. 
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To construct a pentagon on a given line AB. Tak 
AB; and make it a parallel distance from 5 to 5. Tak 
the parallel distance from 6 to 6 for a radius, and with i 
from A and B describe arcs crossing each other in C, an 
from C describe a circle. The distance AB will run i 
times round it^ and form the pentagon required. 




And so of any regular polygon. 

In a given circle, to inscribe a regular heptagon. Fin 
the centre of the circle, and make the radius a parallc 
distance from 6 to 6 ; take the parallel distance from 7 t 
7, and it will run 7 times round the circle as required. 



r 







And 80 of anj regular polygon. 

0* 
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APPLICATION OF THE SECTOR TO TRIGONOMETRY. 

Eequircd the height of a tower, AB, the angle of ele- 
vation, ACB, 200 feet distant, being 47 J°. 




The angle B will be 90 — 47 i = 42}. 

Taking AC radius, AB is the tangent of C, or 47}°. 

Hence, Bad. : OA : : tang. 47}® : AB. 

Take 200 from a scale of equd partfl, (the diagonal 
scale is the best,) and make it a parallel distance from 45 
to 45 on the smaller line of tangents ; take the parallel 
distance from 47} to 47}, and apply it to the same scale 
of equal parts ; it will be found to measure about 218 
feet, the height of the tower. 

Otherwise, Sine B : CA : : sine C : AB. 

On the line of sines stretch 200 from 42} to 42} ; take 
the parallel distance from 47} to 47}, it will measure 
218 as before. 

What was the perpendicular height of a balloon, when 
its angles of elevation were 35° and 64°, as taken by two 
observers at the same time, both on the same side of it, 
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and in the same vertical Hqc^ their distance being 880 
yards? 




The external angle DBC = DAB + ADB ; 
.-.ADB =64 — 35 = 29. 

Then, Sine ADB : AB : : sine A : BD. 

Take 880 from a scale of equal parts, and make it a 
parallel distance from 29 to 29 on the line of sines ; then 
will the parallel distance from 35 to 35 measure 1041 for 
the line BD. 

Again, Sine : BD : : sine DBC : DC. 

Take 1041 and make it a parallel distance from 90 to 
90, the angle C being a right angle ; then take the paral- 
lel distance from 64 to 64, and it will measure 936 for 
CD, the perpendicular height of the balloon. 

Wanting to know the distance between two inaccessible 
trees from the top of a tower, 120 feet high, which lay 
in the same right line with the two objects, I took the 
angles formed by the perpendicular wall and lines con- 
ceived to be drawn from the top of the tower to the bottom 
of each tree, and found them to be 33° and 64}°. What 
is the distance then between the trees? 
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Angle, BAG == 33°. Angle, BAD = 64}. 

Making AB radius ; — 

Bad. : AB : : tang. BAG : BG. 

Take 120 from a scale of equal parts, and make it a 
parallel distance from 45 to 45 on a line of tangents ; from 
which take the parallel distance from 33 to 33 ; it will 
measure 78 on the scale for BO, the distance of the first 
tree from the bottom of the tower. 

Again, Bad. : AB : : tang. BAD : BD. 

Make AB, or 120, a parallel distance from 45 to 45 on 
the smaller line of tangents, from which take the parallel 
distance from 64} to 64}; it will measure 251} on the 
scale for BD, the distance of the farther tree from the 
bottom of the tower. 

Hence 251} — 78 = 173}, the distance between the 
trees. 

Being on the side of a river, and wanting to know the 
distance to a house which was seen on the other side, I 
measured 200 yards in a straight line by the 'side of the 
river; and then at each end took the horizontal angle 
formed between the house and the other end of the line, 
which were 68° and 73°. What then were the distance^ 
/rom each end to the house ? 
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Angle A = 68° ; B = 73° ; 73° and 68° = 141 ; 
.".0=39°, since the three anglesof every triangle = 180* 
Sine C : AB : : sine A : BC ; and 
Sine C : AB : : sine B : AC. 

Hence^ take 200 from the scale; and make it a parallc 
distance from 39 to 39 on the line of sines ; then will th 
parallel distance from 68 to 68 measure 294} equal pari 
for BC; and the parallel distance from 73 to 73 wi 
measure 304 for AC. 

Having to find the height of an obelisk standing on th 
top of a declivity, I first measured from its bottom a dij 
tance of 40 feet, and there found the angle formed by th 
oblique plane, and a line imagined to go to the top of th 
obelisk, 41°*; but, after measuring on in the same direc 
tion 60 feet farther, the like angle was only 23° 45' 
What was the height of the obelisk ? 

B 
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AC=:40; DC = 60; angle BAC = 4P; BDC = 
23i°; .-. DBC = 17i°. 

Then, Sine DBC : DC : : sine BDC : CB. 

Make DC, 60 a parallel distance on the line of sines 
from 17i to 17i; take the parallel distance from 23} to 
23}; and it will measure 81} for CB. 

Then, in the triangle ABC ; two sides BC, CA, being 
known, and their included angle, 

Sum of BC, CA : diff. BC, CA : : tang. } sum of 
angles A and B : tang } their diff. 

Now BC + CA = 121}; and BC -r- CA = 41}. 

. Again, since BCA = 41°, the other two = 139*^ ; }-of 
which = 69}° for half the sum. 

Make 121} a parallel distance from 69} to 69} on the 
line of tangents ; then will 41} be the parallel distance of 
42}. Hence, 69} — 42} = 27° for the angle CBA. 

Lastly, Sine CBA : CA : : sine BCA : AB. 

Make 40 a parallel distance from 27 to 27 on' the line 
of sines; then will the parallel distance from 41 to 41 
measure 57} for AB, the height of the obelisk. 

Standing upon the top of a castle 80 feet high, I threw 
a string over to a person on the farther side of the moat 
at the bottom, and found it to measure 100 feet. What 
was the breadth of the moat, and angle of depression ? 

Making BC radius ; BC : rad. : : BA : sine C 
Make 100 a parallel distance from QO lo ^Q ontke line 
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S, then will 80 be a parallel distance from 53 to 53, the 
angle of depression, or angle C. 

Again, Rad. : BC : : cos. C. : AC. 

Letting the rule stand, the aperture is set to the first 
part of the proportion : the cosine of 53° is 37°. Take 
the parallel dista|ce from 37 to 37, and apply it to the 
scale : it will measure 60, for CA. 

The breadth of a street is 30 feet, the height of a house 
40. What must be the length of a ladder that will reach 
from the top of the house to the opposite side of the way ? 

c 




A 30 B 

CB + BA = 70; CB— BA = 10. 

} sum of Z. s, C and A = 45°. 

Hence make 70 from the scale a parallel distance from 
45 to 45 on the larger line of tangents ; then will 10 from 
the same scale be a parallel dlatanee tcoixi^ \x^ ^, 
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8 + 45 = 53° the angle CAB. 
Then, Had. : AB : : sec. CAB : AC. 

Make 30 a parallel distance from to on the line of 
secants; then will the parallel distance from 53 to 53 
measure 50 feet, the length of the ladder AC. 

Coasting along the shore, I saw a cape bear from me 
NNE; then I stood away NWhW 2^^ miles, and I 'ob- 
served the same cape to bear from me NEh E: required 
the distance of the ship from the cape at her last station. 




C, the ship's first station ; A, the place of the ship in 
her second station ; B, the cape. Then, 

CA=20miles; L ACB=78i; L ABC=Z. BCD=33f. 

Hence, Sine ABC : AC : : sine ACB : AB. 

Make 20 a parallel distance from 33 f to 33 f on the 
line of sines; then will the parallel distance of 78 1 measure 
35 miles nearly, for AB, the distance of the ship from 
the cape in her last station. 
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Enougli has been shown to enable the pupil to apply 
the rule to most of the purposes to which it is adapted. 
Beside the sectoral lines, which may now be dismissed, 
there are on the edges the decimal parts of a foot, and 
along the margin a scale of inches ; these need no expla- 
nation. There are also three other lines, marked N, S, 
and T, called Gunter's lines. The distances on N are the 
lo^'vithms of numbers ; on S, logarithmic sines ; and on 
T, logarithmic tangents. These are the same as the lines 
of the slide-rule. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Eeferring to a table of logarithmic numbers, sines, and 
tangents, we have 



No. 


Log. 


o 


Sine. 


Tang. 


1 


.000 


1' 


8.241 


8.241 


2 


.301 


2 


8.542 


8.543 


3 


.477 


3 


8.718 


8.719 • 


4 


.602 


4 


8.843 


8.844 


5 


.698 


5 


8.940 


8.941 


6 


.778 


6 


9.019 


9.021 


7 


.845 


&c. 


&o. 


&o. 



Lay down three parallel lines, N, S, T, as below, and 
draw AB perpendicular to them, that the beginnings of 



N 





• , 










i. 


i. 


o 4 ' 6 6 






1 


£ 


3 &' ff 8 




i 


' i 


^ 4 


' i s 1 8 s 10 ' 
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the three may correspond. The log. of 1 being 0, set 1 
at the commencement N. From the diagonal scale take 
ofif 301, the log. of 2, and lay it from N to 2 ; turn it over 
again, and it will mark the log. of 4 ; turning it again, it 
will reach to the log. of 8, and so on. 

Again, from the diagonal scale take off 477, the log. of 
3, and lay it from N to 3 ; turn it over, and it will reach 
to 9, from 9 to 27, and so on. Setting the same distance 
from 2, it will reach to 6, from 6 to 18, and so on. For 
5 take 698 from the scale, and set it from N to 5 ; the 
same distance will reach from 2 to 10, &c. For 7 take 
845, and set it off from N to 7. Lay the line over again, 
and proceed to fill up the distances 11, 12, &c. from a set 
of tables, till the line is finished. 

For the line S. 

The logarithmic sine of 1° is 8.241. Disregarding the 
whole number 8, which is prefixed to indicate the great 
extent into which the radius is supposed to be divided, 
take from the same scale 241, and lay it from S to 1 ; lay 
off 542 from S to 2 ; 718 from S to 3 ; 843 from S to 4; 
940 from S to 5 ; 1019 from S to 6 ; and so on to 90°. 

• For the line T. 

The logarithmic tangent of 1** is 8.241 ; hence, it will 
be over the 1 of S; lay off 543 from T to 2; 719 from 
T to 3; 844 from T to 4; 941 from T to 5; 1021 from 
T to 6 ; and so on to 45. Arriving at 45, the numbers 
return, and 50 is placed with 40 ; 30 with 60 ; 20 with 
70; 80 with 10; and 90 at the beginning; the decimal 
pari of the iogarithmic tangent of «n.y ^^^^^ W&% ^<^ 
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arithmetical complement of the cotangent; since, as was 
shown ; the radius is a mean between the tangent and co* 
tangent. 

USES. 

An example or two of the manner of using these lines 
will be sufficient. For the reasons of the operations, the 
student is referred to the Treatise on the Slide-rule. 

In the lines S and T, the numbers show the values 
which are to be taken. On the line N, the second division 
will be ten times those of the first division ; the values are, 
otherwise, arbitrary. Thus, if 3 of the first division be 3, 
that of the second will be 30 ; if 30, 300 ; and so on. 

Uses of the line N, or Logarithmic Numbers, 

To multiply 4 by 5. Take the distance from 1 to 4, 
stretching the rule open to its full extent ; it will then 
reach from 5 to 20, the product. 

To divide 30 by 5. Take the distance from 1 to 5, it 
will reach backwards from 30 to 6, the quotient. 

To find a fourth proportional to three numbers, 3, 4, 
and 6. That is, 3 : 4 : : 6 : ? Take the distance from 
the first to the third ; it will reach from the second to the 
fourth. The distance from 3 to 6 will reach from 4 to 8, 
the fourth proportional required. 

To square and cube 3. Take the distance from 1 to 3, 
and set it forwards from 3 ; it will reach to 9, the square 
required. Set it forwards again from 9, and it will reach 
to 27, the cube. 

To extract the square root and cube root of 64. Take 
the distance from 1 to 64 ; find, by the line of lines, the 
half of this; it will reach from 1 to %, tVft ^jo^'a.T^ x^^\». 
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Find by the line of lines the third of it, and it will reach 
from 1 to 4, the cube root of 64. 

Uses of the lines N, S, and T, conjointly. 

In the right-angled triangle ABC, suppose A6 124, 
and the angle A 34° 20'; consequently, the angle C 
65° 40'. Required BC and CA. 




124 

Sine C : sine A : : AB : BO. 

Hence, on the line S, take the distance backwards from 
bbi to 34 J ; this will reach back on the line N from 124 
to 84.7 the length of BC. 

Again, Sine C : sine B : : AB : AC. 

Take the distance forwards on the line S from 55J to 
90 ; this will reach forwards on the line N from 124 to 
150, the length of AC. 

Otherwise for the perpendicular BC, 

Rad. : tang. A : : AB : BC. 

On the line T, take the backward distance from 45 to 
34J ; this will reach back, on the line N, from 124 to 
84.7 for BC, as before. 

From the top of a tower, by the sea-side, of 143 feet 
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height, it was observed that the angle of depression of a 
ship's bottom, then at anchor, measured 35^ : what then 
was the ship's distance from the bottom of the wall ? 




The angle of depression of the vessel is ABC, and con- 
sequently is equal to the angle of elevation of the tower, 
BCD. Hence, making BD radius ; 

Bad. : tang. 55° : : BD : DC. 

Stretch the compasses on the line T, from 45 to 55; 
this will reach from 143 to 204 on the line N. 

What is the perpendicular height of a hill ; its angle of 
elevation, taken at the bottom of it, being 43°; and 200 
yards farther off, on a level with the bottom of it, 31°? 



c 
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Sine 15° : sine 31° 
Sine 90 : sine 46° 



200 : BC; and 
BC : CD. 



Stretch the compares on the line S from 15 to 31; this 
distance^ on the line N, will reach from 200 to 398 for 
BC. Again, take the backward distance from 90 to 46 
on S ; this will reach back from 398 to 286 for CD, the 
height of the hill. 

A point of land was observed, by a ship at sea, to bear 
Eh S; and after sailing N EVl miles, it was found to 
bear S Eh E, . It is required to determine the place of 
that headland, and the ship's distance from it at the last 
observation. 




Sine 22} : sine 56i : : 12 : BD. 

On the line S take the forward distance from 22} to 
56} ; this will reach from 12 to 26 for BD, the ship's 
distance from the last place of observation. 

Btanding upon the top of a castle 80 feet high, I threw 
a string over to a person on the fartVieT 6\^ft oi ^^ xaa^Xi 
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at bottom^ and found it to measure 100 feet. Bequired 
the breadth of the moat^ and the angle of depression. 




Take CB radius ; then — 

CB : B A : : rad. : sine ; and 
Bad. : cos. C : : CB : CA. 

Measure back on N from 100 to 80 ; this on S will 
reach back from 90 to 53 for the sine. The cosine of 
63 to 37. 

On S take the distance back from 90 to 37 ; it will 
reach back on N, from 100 to 60 for CA. 

These examples will be sufficient to show the pupil the 
method of using the lines. He can work over the ques- 
tions that were solved by the natural sines and tangents 
of the sectoral lines ; taking the numbers from N, instead 
of from a scale of equal parts^ and the sines and tangents 
from S and T respectively; observing, that a forward 
distance from one is to be applied as a forward distance 
to the other, and a backward distance from one as a hack" 
ward distance to the other. The distance on the line T, 
from 45 to 55, is to be reckoned as a forward distance, 
while the distance from 45 to 35, though the «a.\s!kfc^Sa» \si 
be accounted a backward distance, lie \?'^ ^'s.Q ^^^x^^^i 
in stating the proportion, that .t\iat ^YAcV ^«^ xaa.^^ "^^ 
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second teruii for the sectoral lines, must be placed third 
when intended for the Gunter's. Thus — 

For the sectoral, AB : sine C : : BC : sine A. 
For the logarithmic, AB : BC : : sine C : sine A. 

Such is the Sector; it was devised by the celebrated 
Gnnter, about the year 1607, and did not, at first, con- 
tain the N, S, and T lines; these were added sixteen 
years later, or nine years after Napier's admirable inven- 
tion of logarithms. In the year 1657, Partridge greatly 
improved upon the plan, by laying the lines down double, 
and sliding one against the other. The sector dwindles 
into insignificance, in comparison with the slide-rule, 
which is nearly a perfect instrument, and adapted, in a 
degree, to every species of computation for which loga- 
rithms are available. The chief merit, however, is due 
to Gunter, for hundreds can improve where only one can 
invent. 
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LOGARITHMS. 

Logarithms are a series of numbers in arithmetical 
progression; corresponding to another series of numbers 
in geometrical progression : thus— 



12 8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


12 4 8 


16 


32 


64 


128 


256 



where the indices 0^ 1^ 2^ 3^ &c. in the arithmetical series 
are the logarithms of the numbers 1; 2, 4^ 8; &c. of the 
geometrical. 

On examining these, it will be found that if any two 
of the logarithms, or indices, are added together, their 
mm will be the logarithm or index of the product of the 
numbers to which they belong. Thus, 2 and 3 are 6 ; 
the number against this is 32, which is the product of 4 
and 8, the numbers beneath the indices 2 and 3. 

In like manner, if any one of the indices be subtracted 
from another, their difference is the index of the qiiotient 
of the numbers. Thus, 5 from 7 leave 2, the number 
against which is 4, the quotient of 128 by 32. 

For the same reason, if any one of the indices be mul- 
tipUed by another denoting power, the product will be 
the index of that power. Thus, to find the square of 8 ; 
its index is 3, which, doubled, becomes 6, the index of 
64, the square of 8, as required. 

Lastly, if the index of any number bo divkhd \i^ ^^:iRk 
index of any roof, the quotient m\\ \>^ \Xi^ \xA«^ ^^ "^^ 
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root. Thus, to find the square root of 16 ; its index is 4, 
the half of which, is 2, which is the index of 4, the square 
root of 16, as required. From which it appears that ad- 
dition of logarithms answers to multiplication of common 
numhgrs, suh traction to division, multiplication to invo- 
lution, and division to evolution. The same will also be 
the case if we select any other geometrical series ; thus — 

12 3 4 5 6 

1 3 9 27 81 243 729 
or — 

- 1 10 100 1,000 10,000 100,^000 1,000,000 

From which it is evident that the same indices may serve 
for any system, and, consequently, that the . varieties of 
systems of logarithms are infinite. 

Now, since numbers are but expressions for the measure 
of distances from a fixed point, it follows, that if from the 
commencement of any line, we set off equal distances in 
the points 1, 2, 3, &c., and raise against them a series of 
perpendiculars, 1, 2, 4, 8, &c., we shall have in the extre- 
mities of these perpendiculars a series of distances 1, 2, 4^ 
8, &c., whose logarithms will be the distances 0, 1, 2, 3, &o. 
These representing the indices of the distances measured 
by the perpendiculars, they will of course possess the same 
properties as the indices themselves. 

Thus, let it be required to multiply 16 by 4. With a 
pair of compasses take the distance from to 2, the index 
corresponding to 4 ; set one foot of the compasses on 4^ 
the index of 16, the other point will resich. forwards to 6, 
the index of 64, the product of the numbers 4 and 16. 

Again, let it be required to divide 64 by 16. Take the 
distance from to 4, the index of the less ; place one foot 
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6 



of the compasses on 6, the index of the greater, the other 
point will reach hack to 2, the index of 4, the quotient 
required. Next, let it be required to find the square of 8. 
Take the distance from to 3, the index of 8. Place the 
compasses on the point 0, and turn them over twice; they 
will reach to 6, the index of 61, the square required. 

Lastly, to find the square root of 64. Take half the 
distance from to 6, which is the point 3, the index of 8, 
the square root required. 

But for taking squares, and square roots, it will be more 
convenient to have the logarithmic distances laid down to 
two scales, Fiys, 1 and 2, in which the distances of the 
latter shall be twice those of the former. Then to take 
the square of 8. Measure the distance from to 3; 
Fig, 2 ; apply this to Fig, 1 ; and it will reach to 6, the 
index of 64, the square required. And. \iO %xi^ \)cife ^ojjvax^ 
root of 64. Take the distance from lo Q> > Fttj A-, V^^"^ 
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reach from to 3, Fig. 2, which is the index of 8, the 
square root required. Thus, by mechanical means, we 
obtain the same results as by arithmetical calculation : a 
forward motion performs the work of multiplication ; a 
backward, that of subtraction ) an increase of distance, the 
raising of powers; and a diminution, the extraction of 
roots. 

But since the application of the compasses is a tedious 
method, it is desirable to perform the same operations by 
a readier way, whtch we may now proceed to consider. 

If to the end of AB we set the beginning of CD, it is 
evident that the distance AE, reaching from the com- 
mencement of one to the end of the other, measures their 
united lengths, or expresses the sum of the two ; 

* * «D 



iii 



_fj 



A B E 

That is, AB + CD = AE = 2 + 3 == 5. 

And if against E, the extremity of the line AE, we set 
D, the extremity of CD; the part AB, between the be- 
ginning of the longer and the beginning of the shorter, 
measures their difference ; 

Thatis, AE — CD = AB = 5— 3=2. 

For addition, then, the rule may be expressed : — Set the 
beginning of one to the end of the other ; then against the 
end of the second is their sum on the first. And, for sub- 
traction : — Set the ends togetJier, then at the beginning of 
the sJwrter is their difference on the longer, 

A few operations will best imprint this upon the me- 
mory of the student, for which purpose he must furnish 
himself with acalea of equal parts, as oiv ^. ^5. 
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On a sheet of paper take any distance, and set it off 20 
times, as A. And beneath it at any convenient distance, 
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doable the space 10 times, as D. Then take a slip of 
card or paper, B, which we may call the slides of a breadth 
about sufficient to fill up the space left between A and D, 
and mark upon it the same scale of equal parts as upon 
A. With these we may perform the following opera- 
tions : — 

I. To find the half of any number, and the double of 
any number. 

Lay the slide in the space between A and D, then under 
any number on B is its half on D, and over any number 
on D is its double on B. 

II. To find the sum of any two numbers, and half their 
sum. 

Let the numbers be 6 and 4. Against the 6 on A set 
the beginning on B, then over the 4 on B is 10, their 
sum, and under it on D is 5, half their sum. 

ni. To find the difference of any two numbers^ and 
half their difference. 
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Let the numbers be 11 and 5. Against the 11 on A 
set the 5 on B, then over the beginning of B is 6, their 
difference, and under it 3, half their difference. 

lY. The sum of two numbers may be found by three 
methods. 

Thus, of 5 and 7. Against 5 on A set the beginning 
of B, over the 7 on B is 12 on A; — or push the slide out 
till the 5 on B reach the beginning of A, then under the 
7 on A is 12 on B ;— yor invert the slide, and set the 7 on 
B to the 5 on A, then against the beginning of B is 12 on 
A. Also for the difference ; under the 7 on A set the 5 
on B, against the beginning of B is 2 on A ; — or against 
the 5 on A set the 7 of B, against the beginning of A is 
2 on B; — or invert the slide and set its beginning to the 
7 of A, then over the 5 of B is 2 on A. 

V. To add any number, 3, to twice another, 4. 

Push the slide back till the 3 on B reaches the begin- 
ning of D ; over the 4 on D is 11 on B. Or against the 
4 on D set the beginning of the slide : over the 3 of this 
is 11 on A. — Hence, to multiply any number by 3, as 6; 
(that is, to add 6 to twice 6.) To the 6 on D set the 6 
on the slide inverted ; over the beginning of this is 18 on 
A. — Hence also to divide any number by 3, as 18. Set 
the beginning of the slide inverted to 18 on A, or the 18 
on B to the beginning of A or D, then where equal values 
meet together on B and D, is the third of the number; 
thus, the 6 on B meets the 6 on D. 

VI. To add^a number, 5, t^^the half of another, 6. 
Against 5 on D set the beginning of B, under the 6 of 

which IS 8 on P. 
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VII. To subtract a number, 3, from twice another, 4. 
Against the 4 on D set the 3 of B, over the beginning 

of which is 5 on A. 

VIII. To subtract half a number, 6, from another, 7. 
Against the 7 on D set the 6 of B ; under the begin- 
ning of this is 4 on D. 

IX. From any number, 9, to subtract twice another, 2. 
Against 9 on B set the 2 of D ; over the beginning of 

D is 5 on B : or invert the slide, and over the beginning 
of D set 9 on B ; over the 2 of D is 5 on B. 

X. To subtract a number, 3, &om the sum of two 
others, 4 and 5. 

Against the 3 on A set the 4 on B ; then under the 5 
of A is 6 on B. The reason of this is plain ; for to have 
added 4 to 5, the slide ought to have been pushed out till 
the 4 fell under the beginning of A ; but, as it was not 
removed so far back by 3 spaces, the result will evidently 
be 3 less than the sum. Otherwise, invert the slide, and 
against the 4 on A set the 5 of B ; over the 3 of this is 
6 on A, or under the 3 of A is 6 on B. Here, had we 
wanted the sum, we should have counted to the beginning 
of the slide, or from the beginning of A ; but as in both 
instances we omitted 3 spaces, the result is 3 less than the 
sum. 

XI. To subtract 3 from 5 added to twice 4. 

Under the 3 of A set the 5 of B ; over the 4 of D is 10 
on B. The reason of this is obvious : to have added 5 to 
twice 4, the slide ought to have been pushed out till the 5 
reached the beginning of A or D, but aa \t» '^^a \^<^\» x'^- 
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moved so far by 3 spaces, the result is 3 less than the 
sum. It may be performed otherwise by inverting the 
slide. Against the 4 of D set the 5 of B ; over the 3 of 
this is 10 on A, or under the 3 of A is 10 on B. The 
reason is evident. 

XII. To subtract twice a number, 3, from the sum of 6 
and twice 4. 

Place the 5 of B over the 3 of D ; over the 4 of D is 7 
on B. To have added 5 to twice 4, the 5 of B ought to 
have been set at the beginning of D, but as it is not re- 
moved so far back by twice 3 spaces, the result is twice 3 
less than the sum. — These operations are to be carefully 
attended to, especially the last, as, in working with the 
slide-rule, it is more employed than any other. 

XIII. To substract half 6 from 5 added to half 8. 
Against the 5 on D set the 6 of B ; under the 8 of B 

is 6 on D. To have added 5 to half 8, the beginning of 
the slide ought to have been placed at the 5 of D, then 
lender the 8 of B would have been the sum ; but as the 
slide is not set so forward by 6 half-spaces, the result is 
half 6 less than the sum. 

As the whole art of using the slide-rule depends upon a 
perfect knowledge of these simple movements, the pupil 
will do well to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
them, and to attend carefully to the reasons for every ope- 
ration. Unless he does this, he must always work in the 
dark, and will be perpetually liable to fall into mistakes ; 
whereas, if he makes himself intimate with them, he will 
be enabled to proceed with certainty and pleasure. 

We may now resume the consideration or logarithms, 
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and return to Figs. 1 and 2, on page 83 ; and here it is 
.at once evident, that as far as the solution of any questions 
is concerned, the perpendiculars are of no importance, the 
equal distances and the increasing numbers being all that 
are required. If, then, to the scales we have been using, 
or to any others of equal parts, where the distances on D 
are double those of A and B, we affix the geometrical 
numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, &c., the distances, measured from 
the commencement, will be the logarithms of those num- 
bers, and may be applied to the usual purposes for which 
logarithms are adapted. 

The preceding operations may now be repeated ; but, 
instead of simply adding and subtracting, doubling and 
halving, they will present themselves under the shapes of 
multiplying and dividing, squaring and extracting the 
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square root ; and will become converted into the following 
operations, which the pupil should compare with the pre- 
ceding, step by step, as he advances, making use of the 
logarithmic scale and slide, and the common. ^A'^Xft ^!ct.\ 
slide, alternately. 

8* 
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I. To find the square of any number; and the square 
root of any number. 

Lay the slide in the space between A and D ; then 
under any number on B is its square root on D ; and over 
any number on D is its square on B. 

II. To find the product of any two numbers^ 4 and 16^ 
and the square root of their product. 

To 4 on A set the beginning of B, over the 16 of which 
is 64, their product on A ; and under it, 8, the square root 
of their product, the mean proportional between them. 

III. To find the quotient of any two numbers, 8 and 
128, and the square root of their quotient. 

Against the 128 on A set the 8 on B ; then over the 
beginning of B is 16, their quotient; and under it, 4, the 
square root of their quotient. 

IV. The product of two numbers may be found by three 
methods. 

Thus, of 16 and 4. Against 16 on A set the begin- 
ning of B ; over the 4 of B is 64 on A; — or, push the 
slide out till the 4 on B reaches the beginning of A ; 
then under the 16 of A is 64 on B ; — or, invert the slide, 
and set the 4 on B to the 16 on A; then against the be- 
ginning of B is 64 on A. Also, for the quotient : — ^under 
the 16 on A set the 4 on B ; against the beginning of B 
is 4 on A ; — or, against the 4 on A set the 16 of B ; 
against the beginning of A is 4 on B ; — or invert the 
slide and set its beginning to the 16 of A ; then over the 
4 of B is 4 on A. 

V. To multiply any number, 4, by the square of 
Another, 8. • 
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Push the slide back till the 4 on B reaches the begin- 
ning of D ; over the 8 on D is 256 on B ; or against the 
8 on D set the beginning of the slide ; over the 4 of this 

15 256 on A. 

Hence, to cube any number, as 8, that is, to multiply 
8 by the square of 8. Against the beginning of D set 8 
on B ; over the 8 of D is 512 on B ; — or, invert the slide, 
and against 8 on D set 8 on B ; over the beginning of B 
is 512 on A. 

Hence, to find the cube root of a number, as 512. Set 
the beginning of the slide inverted to 512 on A, or 512 
on B to the beginning of A or D ; then where equal 
values meet together on B and D is the cube root of the 
number, 8. 

VI. To multiply a number, 8, by the square root of 
another, 16. 

Against the 8 on D set the beginning of B, under the 

16 of which is 32 on D. 

VII. To divide the square of any number, 16, by any 
number, 8. 

Against the 16 on D set the 8 of B, over the beginning 
of which is 32 on A. 

Vin. To divide any number, 64, by the square root 
of any number, 16. 

Against the 64 on D set the 16 of B ; under the begin- 
ning of this is 16 on D. 

IX. To divide any number, 64, by the square of another, 4. 
Against 64 on B set the 4 of D 3 over the beglii\i\\i^<^l 
D is 4 OD B, 
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X. To find a fourth proportional to three numbers, 4, 
32, and 64 ; or, which is the same thing, to divide by 4, 
32 times 64. 

Against the 4 on A set the 32 on B ; then under the 
64 on A is 512 on B. For inverse proportion, — ^as, if 8 
men can build a wall in 16 days, in how many days will 
32 perform the same ? — Invert the slide, and against the 
8 on A set the 16 of B ; under the 32 of this is 4 on B ; 
or, over the 32 of B is 4 on A. 

XI. To divide by 8, 32 times the square of 4. 
Under the 8 of A set the 32 of B ; over the 4 of D is 

64 on B ; — or, invert the slide, and against the 4 of D set 
the 32 of B ; over the 8 of this is 64 on A, or under the 
8 of A is 64 on B. 

XII. To divide by the square of 4, 8 times the square 
of 16. 

Place the 8 of B over the 4 of D ; over the 16 of D is 
128 on B. 

Xin. To divide by the square-root of 64, 4 times the 
square root of 256. 

Against the 4 of D set the 64 of B; under the 266 of 
B is 8 on D. 

These operations, it will be seen at (Jnce, are precisely 
the same as the former. They may be represented alge- 
braically, as beneath ; where m, n, and r, are any num- 
bers taken at pleasure. 

I. Log. m^ = 2 log. m; 

.-. m on D, m* on B. 
Log. |/ m = J log. m ; 
.". m on B, i/ m on D. 
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n. Log. mn = log. m + log. n ; 

.*. m on A -f- ^ on B, m ti on A. 

y log. m + log. n 

Log. ym n =. 2 > 

.*. w on A -f- w on B, l/m n on D. 



ni. Log. — = log. m — log. n ; 



.*. m on A — n on B, — on A. 

n 

Log. [^_ ^Qg- ^- — ^og- ^ ; 
.*. m on A — 71 on B,^/^qh p ^ 



IV. Log. mn = log. m + log- w ; 

.*. m on A + 71 on B, m 71 on A. 
Or, Tn on B + ^ on A, 7w 7i on B, 

and log. = log. m. — log. n ; 



7W 

.*. 771 on A — n on B, - on A. 

' 7i 
771 

Or, 771 on B = 71 on A, — on B. 

' '71 



V. Log.,771 71* = log. 771 + 2 log. 71 ; 

.-. 771 on B + n onD, m u* otl^. 
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Or, nonJ) -{- monB, m n* on A, 

and log. m^ or m m' = log. m -{- 2 log. m ; 

.•. m on B -f- m on D, m^ on B. 

Or, m on D + ^ on B, m' on A. 

-^y^ T , 1 . log- ^ 

vT. Log. m n} = log. m -j — | — ; 
.*. m on D 4" w on B, m ni on D. 
VII.* Log. — = 2 log. m — log. n ; 

.*. m on D — n on B, — on A. 

n 

VHL Log. g = log. m - ^; 

AM 

.*. m on D — HonB, -T-onD. 

IX. Log. ~ = log. m — 2 log. n; 
.-. m on B — » on D, -^ on B. 

X. Log. = log. m + log. n — log. r; 

.*. — r on A + m on B + n on A, — on B. 

' r 

XI. Log. = log. m + 2 log. n — log. r; 

.'. — 9 OD A + m on B + w on D, onB. 
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m n* 



XII. Log. — — - = log. m -\- 2 log. n — 2 log. r; 



7^ 



mn^ 



.'. — r on D -^ m on B -\- n on J), — ^ on B. 
XIII. Log. -^ = log. m + -| 1-; 



.•. — r on B + m on D -[- ^ on B, 






on D. 



In all these operations the student will at once perceive, 
what it is scarcely necessary to mention^ that the move- 
ments are from the paper to the slide, and from the slide 
to the paper, alternately. 

Thus, from A to B, and back to A. From A to B, and 
thence to D. From B to D, and back to B. From D to 
B, and back to D. From D to B, and thence to A. From 
A to B, and thence to A, and back to B. From A to B, 
and thence to D, and back to B. 

The preceding operations include the whole theory of 
the Slide-rule; but as it is suitable only for particular 
Dumbers, in the form we have presented it, it remains to 
explain the method of inserting those that have been 
omitted. For this purpose, draw any angle BAC, and in 




D F 



the base take any two points, B, E *, m^S^^ XSk =^ feZ^ s 
join DE, EF, and through F draw ¥Qr ^«iKKifc\ ^^ ^^% 
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and through G draw GH parallel to FE; and so on. 
Then we have, 

AD : AE : : AF : AG. But, AE = AF; 
.-.AD : AF : : AF : AG. But, AG = AH; 
.-.AD : AF : : AF : AH. 
Hence, AD : AF : : AF : AH : : AH : AL, &o. 

Putting AD = 1, and AF = a, we have 

1 : a : : a : a^ : : a' : a' : : a' : a*, &c.; 

or, since a® = 1, 

where the indices, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. are the logarithms 
of a°, a\ a», a^, a*, &c., or of AD, AF, AH, AL, &o. 

Along any line, MN, from any point 0, set off a num- 
ber of equal distances, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., and at these erect 
perpendiculars, taking the first equal to AD; the next, 
AF ; the next, AH ; and so on. 



M 



S 




N 



Then shall be the logarithm of AD or 1; 1 the 
logarithm of AF ; 2 of AH ; 3 of AL; and so on. 

If the distance between the points 0, 1, 2, 3,'&c. were 

indeGnitelj ismaJI, then would the line ES, connecting the 

extremitiea of ike perpendiculars, \)ecom^ «i ^s^u:^^) csi&AAL 
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the logarithmic curve, and from this might every number 
of the slide-rule be readily obtained. For practical pur- 
poses, however, we shall not require distances less than 
the eighth of an inch : but it will be advisable to deter- 
mine the lengths of the perpendiculars by a more tedious 
process than the one described ; as in this, the least error 
in drawing the parallels is so increased by the divergence 
of the lines forming the angle, as most frequently to ren- 
der the curve altogether useless. 

From the nature of the lines AD, AF, AH, it follows 
that AF is a mean proportional between AD and AH. 
Hence, if the lengths AD and AH were given, AF might 
be inserted, by problem 14, on the parallel ruler. Thus, 
to raise a mean proportional between a b and e f, — 

Produce e f, and make f g = a b ; bisect e g in h, and 
from the point h, with the distance h g, cut off f k. Bisect 
b f in m, and make m n = f k. m n is the mean pro- 
portional required. 
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In the same way might a mean pxo^oxMYOTi'QX. \^^ ^^^^iift^ 

9 
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halfway between m and f, and again between f and this, 
and so on to any degree of exactness. 

Instead of bisecting the line b f continually, it will be 
better to set up a number of perpendiculars first ; and, for 
this purpose, it will be necessary to choose some number 
represented by 2» + 1, as 2* + 1, 2* + 1 = 17, 33, &c., 
as by this means there will always be a line ready, from 
which to cut off the mean proportional. Further, in order 
to obtain ten numbers, the last perpendicular must be 
taken ten times the smaller. Having, then, set off any 
distance 16 times along AB, (see title-page, Fig. II.,) and 
raised 17 perpendiculars, take any height, AC, and com- 
plete the parallelogram, ACDB. Divide DB into ten 
equal parts in the points i, ii, in, rv, &c. Between 
B 1 and AC, find the mean proportional f ; between this 
and AC, g; and so on, till all are determined. Connect 
their extremities by the logarithmic curve C m a 1, and 
through the points ix, viii, vii, vi, &c. draw lines paral- 
lel to CD, to meet it in m, k, h, e, &c.; from which 
points draw the lines m 9, k 8, &c. parallel to AC. The 
distances from D, toward C, will represent the logarithms 
of the numbers 2, 3, 4, &c. Lay this line over again to 
E, and make EF equal to ED; join FC, and draw the 
parallels; so shall EF be divided logarithmically; and, 
since EF is twice CD, the numbers on CD shall be the 
squares of those on EF; and if CG be made equal to one- 
third of EF, then shall the numbers on CG be the cubes 
of those on EF, and the square roots of the cubes of 
those on CD. — ^Thus, to find the square and cube of 5. 
Take, with the compasses, the distance from F to 6; this 
will reach from D to 26, the square, and from G to 125, 
the cube. — To God the square root of 16. Take 16 from 
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D, it will reacb from F to 4. — To find the square root of 
4 cubed. Measure from D to 4; tlie distance will reach 
from G to 8. ' 

The subdivision of the portions into tenths is easy; 
thus, for instance, on tho line E F : measure the distance 
from 1 to 2 ; this will reacb back from 3 to 1 J ; also from 
5to 2}, from 7 to 3}, and so on : also the distance from 
1 to 3, on DC, will reach forward from 4 to 12, from 5 
to 15, from 6 to 18, ic. ; the distance from 1 to 4 will 
reacb forward from 4 to 16, from 6 to 24, from 7 to 28, 
&c. ; the distance from F to 2 will reach forward from Q 
to 8, from 8 to 64, &c, ; and thus, bj a little contrivance, 
may the whole of the subdivisions be filled up. 

By means of the -logarithmic curve we may double a 
cnbe or globe. Thus, suppose the diameter of a globe, or 
the side of a cube of gold, is half an inch ; it is required 
to find tho diameter of another that shall contain twice as 
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Draw AB at right angles to AC, and make AD equal 
to half an inch, and AE the double of it. Draw EF i^vA 



DO parallel to AC, meeting tbe •; 
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whicli points let fall the perpendiculars FH, 6K. Di- 
vide HK into 3 equal partS; and make NL and OM 
parallel to F H. M is the diameter of the globe re- 
quired. 

For, from the nature of the curve, 

Ka : OM : : OM : NL : : NL : FH; 
.-. Ka« : 0M» : : KG : FH; that is, as 1 : 2. 

The duplication of the cube is a problem famous in 
ajQtiquity. It was proposed, by the oracle at Delphi, as 
a means of stopping the plague which was then raging at 
Athens. 

To lay the numbers down on the rule, however, cor- 
rectly, we must have recourse to a table of logarithms, as 
was shown in describing the Sector. The line intended 
to be numbered is to be divided into 1000 equal parts; 
then the distance from 1 to 2 will be 301 of those parts, 
this number being the logarithm of 2 ; the distance from 
1 to 3 will be 477, the logarithm of 3, &c. 
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THE SLIDE-RULE. 

The Slide-rule is an instrument containing the loga- 
rithmic lines we have been describing ; they are arranged 
in different ways, according to the purpose for which they 
are intended ; but the most extensively useful is that in 
which the D line commences with unity. The line A is 
laid down twice along the top of the rule } the line D 
once in the same space^ at the bottom of the rule ; between 
them is a'groove for the reception of the slide BC, which 
is merely a copy of the A line. In the rules I have con- 
structed there are two other grooves, for containing two 
extra slides, when not in use. One of these is marked E^ 
and contains the logarithmic line repeated thrice. The 
.third is a trigonometrical slide, and is graduated with lo- 
garithmic sines and tangents, the former of which work to 
the line B, and the latter to A. At the back is a com- 
prehensive table of numbers, suited to the variety of lines, 
surfaces, and solids usually met with. In making use of 
the rule, it is to be observed, that the values of the num- 
bers in the second division of A, B, and C, are ten times 
those of the first. If the first series be reckoned as .01, 
.02, .03, &c., the second will be .1, .2, .3, &o. The first 
.1, .2, .3, &c., the second 1, 2, 3, &c. The first 1, 2, 3, 
&c., the second 10, 20, 30, &c. And here it is immaterial 
whether a number is chosen from the first or second divi- 
sion ; but, in ascertaining tlie squateft wi^ ^n^w^ xwsNa^^^ 

0* 
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numbers with C and D, it will be necessary to observe, 
that if the number of figures representing the square be 
odd, or a decimal having an odd number of ciphers before 
the first effective figure, it must be selected from the first 
division of C; if otherwise, from the second division. 
This is analogous to the caution requisite in extracting the 
roots of numbers by cpmputation, where it is necessary to 
make the first point fall upon the unit, and to have an 
even number of figures in the decimals. A little practice 
on the rule will soon render this familiar : thus, to find 
the square soot of 5, or .05, look under the 5 in the first 
division of C ; for the square root of 50, .5, or .005, under 
5 in the second division of C ; for in common arithmetic 
it is necessary to put .5 intq the shape of .50, and .005 to 
.0050, before we take the root; and the same form, of 
course, applies to the slide-rule. A like principle applies 
to the E slide. Whole numbers containing one figure are 
in the first division, two in the second, and three in the 
third; and decimals are managed accordingly. Besides 
this, there is a mutual relation between the lines, which 
will be readily understood by attending to the remarks 
that follow. 

When the slide BC is laid evenly in the groove, that is, 
when the commencement of A coincides with the com- 
mencement of B, the numbers on A are the %ame as the 
numbers on B ; when the slide is in any other position, 
the numbers on A ^xq proportional to the numbers on B. 
The same is the case with the D line. When the slide 
lies evenly in, the numbers on C are the squares of those 
on D J when the slide is in any other position, the numbers 
on C 2iv^ proportional to the squares of those on D. Thus, 
lot the 5Jide be drawn back till the 2 of B falls under the 
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1 of A, then we have a series of continued proportionals, 
or equivalent fractions, the odd terms or numerators stand- 

12 3 

ing above the even terms or denominators, as -r=:r =r^ 

2 4 6 

4 5 
= o = 77T=&c.,orl:2::2:4::3:6::4:8::5:10:: 
8 10 ' 

&c. ] and on the C and D lines —=— = ~ = — = &c., 

or 2 : 1^ : : 8 : 2^ : : 18 : 3a : : 32 : 4a : : &o. An attention 
to the above will explain every operation. Whenever we 
require to square a number, we select this number on D, 
and look over it on C ; whenever we wish to obtain the 
square root of a number, we select the number on C, and 
look under it on D. When we neither require to square 
it, nor to extract the root, the D line does not enter into 
the operation, and the A and B lines are used indiffer- 
ently. We may now proceed to the mode of valuing the 
numbers. 

Let it be required to multiply 3 by 5. Under the 3 
of A set the beginning 1 of the BC slide ; then over the 
5 is 15. Here the number chosen from the first division 
consisting of a unit, the beginning of B also a unit, and 
the result falling in the second division, it will consist 
of tens. 

To multiply 3 by 50. Let the slide stand as before; 
then, the 5 being taken as 50, the beginning of the slide 
will be 10 ; therefore the 3 standing over it, in the first 
division of A, becomes 30; consequently the result, fall- 
ing in the second division, will be 150. 

To multiply 30* by 50. Let the slide remain \ the T^t<v 
duct is now 1500; for the 5 on B \>ewi^x<i^Qitk<ii.\^^'>^^ 
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commencement of the slide will be 10; therefore the 30 
standing over it in the first division becomes 300 : conse- 
quently the result falling in the second division^ the pri- 
mary number will be thousands. 

In dividing numbers, the following considerations arc 
to be attended to. If the divisor contain as many figures 
as the dividend, the beginning of the line containing the 
dividend will be unity. If the divisor have 07ie more 
figure, the beginning of the line from which the dividend 
is chosen will be in the Jlrst place of decimals ; if it have 
two more, in the second place of decimals ; if three more, 

in the third place of decimals ; and so on. Thus, divide 

4 

4 by 8, that is - = ? Under 4 of A in the pecond division 

o 

place 8 of B, denominator under numerator as in vulgar 

fractions, then over the beginning of B is .6. For the 

divisor containing only as many figures as the dividend, 

the beginning of the second division of A will be 1, and 

the quotient falling in the first division, it will be .5. 

4 

Divide 4 by 80, that is ^77^= ? Let the slide remain : 
•^ ' 80 

here, the divisor containing one more figure than the divi- 
dend, the beginning of the second division will be in the 
Jirst place of decimals, that is .1, consequently the quo- 
tient will be .05. 

4 
Divide 4 by 800, that is ^rrr. = ? Let the slide stand ; 

here, the divisor containing two more figures than the 
dividend, the beginning of the second division will be in 
the second place of decimals, that is .01, consequently the 
quotient will be .005. 
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The numbers on C being the squares of those on D, if 
the beginning of D is 10, that of C will be 100. 

Divide by 40, 3 times 8 squared, that is Ck =^ To 

40 on A set 3 of B, over 8 of D is 4.8. Here, 40 con- 
taining one more figure than the 3, the 3 becomes .3, 
consequently the result, falling in the next division, will 
be 4.8. 

Divide by 40, 3 times 80 squared, that is — ^r; — = ' 

Let the slide remain ; here the 3 becomes .3 as before, 
but the commencement of D being reckoned as 10, the 
numbers on C are increased 100 times, and therefore the 
.3 becomes 100 times .3 or 30 ; hence the result, falling 
in the next division, will be 480. 

To divide by decimals, add as many ciphers to the di- 
vidend as the first)* effective figure is removed from the 

decimal point ; thus -o = ? To 10 of A place .2 of B ; the 

2 is in the first place of decimals, therefore add one cipher 
to the 10 and it becomes 100. Look back to the begin- 
ning of the slide, and over it is 50. 

1 fi 

What is the value of -777 ? To 16 of A set 4 of B : the 

.04 

4 being the second place of decimals, add two ciphers, and 

we have 1600 for the value of the 16. Look back to the 

beginning of the slide, over which is 400. 

3 V 40^ 
Find the value of ^^ . To 8 on A set 3 of B, over 

40 of D is 60,000. Here the 8 of .08 being the «ecoiwi 
place of decimals, add two ciplieia, Mii VScL^'^'Wiwsi't^^^^'* 
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(3 with two ciphers.) Again, the beginning of D being 
10, the numbers on C become increased by 10", or 100, so 
that two more ciphers have to be added, and the 3 becomes 
3 with four ciphers, that is 30,000 ; consequently the re- 
sult falling more to the right will be 60,000. 

7 X 40" 
Find the value of — Trrr — , that is, divide by CO" 

7 times 40". To GO of D set 7 of C, over 40 is 3.111. 
Here 60 and 40, the two numbers selected on D, having 
•each the same number of figures, the result falling on C 
will contain the same number of integers as the 7 ; hence 
the quotient is 3.111. 

Divide by 60=, 7 times 4", that is — ^^ = ? Let the 

slide stand as before. Here the 4 of the D line contain- 
ing one, figure less than the 60, the square of it will con- 
tain two figures less, consequently the 7 over the 60 is 
reduced to the second place of decimals, and becomes .07; 
hence the result will be .03111. 

Divide by 20", 70 times 50. Over 20 on D set 70 of 
the slide, and look under 50 of A. Here, the commence- 
ment of the D line being 10, the beginning ^of the A lino 
would be 100 ; but if we select 50 from the first division 
of A, we reduce it one-tenth, and the 70 becomes 7 ; con- 
sequently the number under 50 of A is 8.75. 

These exercises, if carefully attended to, will be amply 
sufficient to enable the student to value all quantities 
correctly. 

A very common operation on the slide-rule is to find a 
mean proportional between two numbers, that is, to ox- 
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tract tlie square root of their product. Let the two num- 
bers be 4 and 9. Multiply 4 by 9, and take the root; 
that is; to 4 of A set commencement of slide, under 9 is 
6. As the slide stands, it necessarily follows that 4 of 
the slide is over 4 of D, since 4 is the square root of 4 
times 4 ', hence, in finding the mean proportional between 
two numbers, it may be efi^cted with the C and D lines 
only, by setting one of the numbers over itself, and look- 
ing under the other. Thus, what is the mean proportional 
between 3 and 12 ? Set 3 over 3, then under 12 is 6. 
The object intended to be accomplished by finding this 
mean proportional, is to reduce parallelograms to squares, 
and ellipses to circles ; a square whose side is 6 inches 
being equal to a parallelogram 12 inches by 3, and an 
ellipse, whose axes are 12 and 3, equal to a circle whose 
diameter is 6. 

As we shall have occasion hereafter to introduce various 
formulae for solids, it will be necessary for the learner to 
study the following operations: — 

Find the value of — ^^ — —- — -. Now, this is equal to 

-— 1 ^ — . Therefore it must be effected by 

obtaining the quotients separately, and then adding them 
together. Hence, over the 6 of D set 8 of the slide, 
then — 

Over 3 is 2. 

Over 5 is 6.55 

• 755 
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Find the value of ^^ ^^^' + ^ ^ ^^^'\ Over 33 of D 



set 40, then — 



Over 24 is 21.2 

Over 32 is 37.6 

Ditto 37.6 



96.4 



^. ^ 1^ , .40 (24a + 32a I 59.2«) ^ ^^ ^ 

Find the value of — ^^ ^^^., ^ ^. Over 46 of 

46* 

D set 40, then — 

Over 24 is 10.9 

32 is 19.35 

69.2 is 66.2 



96.45 



It sometimes happens that we require to multiply three 
numbers together. This cannot be done by the kind of 
rule we have been considering in one operation, but it 
may be effected by dividing by the reciprocal of one of the 
numbers. Thus, let it be required to find the product of 

4X7X8. The reciprocal of 4 is j = 25 ; hence we 

have to divide by .25, 7 times 8. To .25 on A set 7 of 
the slide, under 8 on A is 224. By inverting the slidey 
and pushing it evenly in, that is, until the end is under 
the heginning of A, it will be seen that the numbers on B 
are the reciprocals of the corresponding ones on A ; hence 
if instead of the D line, a line similar to A were laid down 
under the slide, in an inverted position, it nf ould furnish a 
jseries of reciprocals, and then three numbers might at once 
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be multiplied together, by taking one of them on this in- 
verted line, one on the &lide, and the third on the A line, 
under which would be the product. Moreover, if, instead 
of laying it down so as to make the commencement of it 
fall under the end of the slide, it were drawn out toward 
the right hand till some other number than unity stood 
under the end of the A line, then the product of the three 
numbers would be divided by this constant number. For 
instance, suppose we wished to divide by 2, 7 times 

8 times 6 ; that is, to find the value of ^ Let 

the inverted line be placed so^that the 2 shall fall under 
the end of the A line ) then over the 7 of this inverted 
line place 8 of the slide, and under the 6 of A will be 168. 
Hence, if a person pursued an occupation in which his 
calculations required to be divided by a constant number, 
he might have a rule constructed to suit himself for that 
particular number. A few such rules are in use. The 
officers of the customs have frequently to measure pieces 
of timber, the length of which is taken in feet, and the 
breadth and thickness in inches. Now, multiplying these 
three dimensions together, and dividing by 144, gives the 
solidity in cubic feet. Hence, let the A, B, and C lines be 
laid down as usual, and instead of D substitute an inverted 
A line, so placed that 144 shall fall under the end of the 
slide. Then, if a piece of timber measures 65 feet long, 
24 inches broad, and 9 thick; under 65 of A place 24 of 
the slide, and over 9 of the inverted line is 82 J cubic feet, 
the content. In malt gauging again, the number of cubic 
inches in a bushel is 2218.19. Hence, taking the di- 
mensions in inches, let the inverted line be so placed t\\&i» 
the number 2218.19 shall fall xmAex XXiC^ etA ^i >S^^ ^x^'^S 

10 
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then if a cistern of malt measures 30 inches long^ 16 
broad, and 12 deep ; to 30 on A set 16 of the slide, and 
over 12 of the inverted line is 2.6 nearly, the content in 
bushels. If we wish to obtain the result in gallons, (as 
8 gallons make a bushel,) take 8 times one of the dimen- 
sions : for instance, to 240 on A set 16 of the slide, and 
over 12 of the inverted line is 20.78 gallons. 

In practice these rules are of the utmost convenience 
possible, and the principle might be carried out with ad- 
vantage to a much greater extent than it yet has been. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

There are three kinds of measure — ^lineal, superficial, 
and solid : lineal, for such things as have length only ; 
superficial, for those that have length and breadth j and 
solid, where there are length, breadth, and thickness. 
When lines ysltj proportionally they vary simply as their 
measures } when surfaces vary proportionally they vary as 
the squares of their like measures ; and when solids vary 
proportionally they vary as the cubes of their like measures. 
Thus, let there be two similar funnels, or cones, A and B ; 
and let A be filled with water to the depth of 1 foot, and 
B to the depth of 2 feet ; then the circumference of the 
top of the water in B will be twice that of A, both being 
lines; the area of the top of the water in B will be 4 
times that of A, or 2", both being surfaces: and the 
weight or quantiti/ of the water in B will be 8 times that 
of A, or 2", both being solids : and so of all surfaces and 
solids that vary proportionally. 

If a number of regular polygons have equal perimeters. 
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that contains the greatest amount of surface in which the 
perimeter is distributed among the greatest number of 
sides; and, as a circle may be conceived to be a polygon 
of an infinite number of sides, it therefore contains the 
.greatest quantity of space within the shortest bounding 
line. 

A regular polygon contains more than an irregular 
polygon of the same number of sides, their perimeters 
being equal ; thus, an equilateral triangle has a greater 
area than any other triangle of equal ambit ; and a square 
is the largest quadrilateral that can be constructed with 
sections of the same line. 

In the same way as the circle contains the largest sur- 
face within the least compass, so the sphere contains the 
greatest bulk within the smallest space. 



RATIOS AND GAUGE POINTS. * 

At the back of the rule will be found a quantity of 
tabular work, adapted to various kinds of calculation : 
these consist of ratios and gauge points. Batios express 
the proportions existing between certain lines, or num- 
bers ; thus, if the diameter of a circle be 113, its circum- 
ference will be 355; and, as the circumference varies as 
the diameter, therefore 113 : 355 expresses the ratio of 
the diameter of any circle to its circumference. Gauge 
points are the square roots of divisors ; thus, if we require 
to reduce square inches to square feet, we must divide by 
144, which number may be chosen on A*, if m^tftj^ ^^ 
this we divide by 12«, we take 1^ u^oxi VJafcT^Xvc^^n^^^-* 
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for the sake of distinction^ 12 is called a gauge point. In 
rules having the D line commencing with unity, when the 
slide is set to any gauge point, it is also set to the cor- 
responding divisor, the one standing under the slide, the 
other above it ; and therefore, with such rules, it would 
be immaterial whether we used divisors or gauge points ; 
as however, the formulae for many surfaces, and almost all 
solids, require the use of the D line, it is far more conve- 
nient for valuing the numbers, to make use of gauge- 
points, and therefore the tabular work is so constructed. 



Table I. contains a list of ratios belonging to the 
circle, commencing — 

A B 

113 diameter = 355 circumference. 
^96 2^1 6 -y ^'^ diameter = 39 side of equal square. 

That is, under 113 on A set 355 on B, then the num- 
bers on A will be a series of diameters, and the numbers 
beneath them on B will be their corresponding circumfe- 
rences ; and so of all the rest. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If the diameter of a circle is 8 inches, what is its 
circumference ? Set the rule as directed, then under 8 is 
25.13 inches. 

2. The diameter of a circle is'O inches, what is the side 
of an equal square ? Under 44 of A set 39 of B; under 

9 J8 7.97 inchea. 
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8. The radius of a circle is 6 inches, what is the length 
of an arc of it containing 31 J degrees? Under 67.3 de- 
grees on A 'set 6 inches on B; under 31} degrees on A 
is 3.8 inches. 

4. The circumference of a circle is 75, what is the di- 
ameter ? — Ans. 28.87. 

5. The diameter is 7, what is the circumference ? — Ans. 
22 nearly. ^ ^^ . o -: 'S 

6. The diameter is 17, what is the circumference ? — 
Ans. 53.4. 

7. Suppose the diameter of the earth to he 7960 miles, 
what is its circumference ? — Ans. 25,000 miles. 

8. The diameter of a circle is 6 inches, what is the side 
of a square inscribed within it ? — Ans. 4.24. 

9. The circumference of a circle is 12 feet, what is the 
side of an equal square? — Ans. 3.38^ 

10. The circumference of a circle is 15 inches, what is 
the side of its inscribed square ? — Ans. 3.375. 

11. The side of a square is 10 inches,, what is the 
diameter of an equal circle? — Ans. 11.28. 

12. The side of a square is 20 yards, what is the cir- 
cumference of an equal circle ? — Ans. 70.83. 

13. The side of a square is 19 inches, what is the side 
of an equal equilateral triangle ? — Ans. 28.88. 

14. The area of a circle is 27, 'wlv^Ai \i XJaa ^jt^^. ^ '^ 
aquare iascribed in it ? — Ans. 11 .1%. 

10* 
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15. An arc of 38 degrees measures 5 inches, what is 
the radius of the circle of which it is a part? — ^Ans. 7.66. 

16. I have a circular piece of wood, whose diameter is 
15 inches, and wish to cut the largest square out of it; 
what will be the length of each side ? — Ans. 10.6 inches. 

The method of obtaining these ratios in whole numbers 
is a beautiful exemplification of the abridgment of labour 
effected by the slide-rule; and of performing, with the 
utmost facility, operations that would require considerable 
time and trouble by any other means. Archimedes dis- 
covered that the ratio of 7 to 22 nearly expressed that of 
the diameter of a circle to its circumference. Purbachius, 
in the fifteenth century, making the diameter 120, reck- 
oned the circumference at 377. Metius, two centuries 
later, subtracted the 7 and 22 from the 120 and 377, and 
obtained the numbers 113 and 355. This last ratio 
is easily remembered, from its containing the first three 
odd numbers in pairs, and it is remarkably accurate, the 
quotient of 355 by 113 being true to the sixth place of 
decimals. The obtaining of these ratios in integfrsy how- 
ever, must have been a task of considerable labour. To 
determine them by the slide-rule is the work of a moment. 
By various modes of computation it may be shown that if 
the diameter be 1, the circumference will be nearly 
3.1416 ; therefore, under 1 of A set 3.1416, as nearly as 
possible, and run the eye along until you find two num- 
bers coinciding : such will be 113 and 355, which will 
be the ratio required. The advantage of having the ratios 
in whole numbers, for the purposes of the slide-rule, is 
obvious, as they can be set with greater rapidity and 
exactness than decimals. 
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The following table will enable the student to solve the pre- 
, Tious questions numerically : — 

Diameter 1, circumference 3.1416. 

side of equal square, .8862. 

side of inscribed square .7071. 

Circumference 1, diameter .3183. 

side of equal square .2821. 

side of inscribed square .2251. 

Side of square 1, diameter of equal circle 1.128: 

circumference of equal circle 8.645. 

side of equal equilateral triiangle 1.5196. 

Area of circle 1, area of inscribed square .6360. 
Area of square 1, area of inscribed circle .7854. 

area of inscribed octagon .8284. 

The length of an arc of 67.2957795 degrees = radius of circle. 

Solution of question 8:— .7071 X 6 = 4.2426. 



Table II. contains the Linear Dimensions of Polygons 
described within and without Circles^ and commences 
thus: — 



No. of 
Sides. 


Inscribed Polygon. 


Circumscribed 
Polygon. 


A. 
Diam. 


B. 

Side. 


A. 
Diam. 


B. 

Side. 

• 


8 
4 


16 
9.9 


13 
7 


15 

1 


26 
1 



That is, if the diameter of a circle be 15, the side of an 
equilateral triangle inscribed within it will be 13 : hence, 
under 15 of A set 13 of B ; then the numbers on A will 
be a series of diameters, and the numbers beneath them 
on B will be the sides of the corresponding triangles; and 
so of the rest. The method of obtaining them is first 
by computation, and then as for the ratios before 
described. 
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EXAMPLES. 

17. The diameter of a circle is 12 inches, what will be 
the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed therein? — 
Under 15 of A set 13 of B; under 12 of A is 10.4 
inches. 

18. The diameter of a circle is 11} inches, what is the 
side of a regular pentagon inscribea within it ? — Ans. 6.76. 

19. A circle whose diameter is 9} inches has a regular 
hexagon surrounding it, what is the length of each side ? 
— Ans. 5.33. 

20. A person having a circular piece of ground 37 
yards in diameter, wishes to make within it a flower-bed 
of a heptagonal form, whose area shall be a maximum ; 
what will be the length of each side ? — Ans. 16. 

21. If I make the diameter of a circle a parallel dis- 
tance on the line L of the sector from 100 to 100, what 
parallel distance must I take off as the side of an undeca- 
gon inscribable therein ? — Ans. 28.1. 

The following table will enable the student to solye the pre- 
ceding questions numerically. 

The diameter of the circle being unity, 



No. of 


Side of Inscribed 


Side of Circumscribed 


Sides. 


Polygon. 


Polygon. 


3 


.8660254 


1.7320508 


4 


.7071068 


1.0000000 


5 


.5877868 


.7265426 


6 


.5000000 


.5773603 


7 


.4888837 


.4816745 


8 


.3826834 


.4142136 


9 


.8420201 


.3639702 


10 


.8090170 


.3249197 


11 


.2817325 


- .2936264 


) 12 


.2688190 


- .2679492 



— * 

Solution of question 20:— . 43388^7 X ^1 «.\^.^^%^Wi 
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Table III. contains the Areas of Polygons, commeno- 
4 ing thus : — 



No. of 
Sides. 


C. 
Area. 


D. 

Side. 


3 
5 


3.9 
43 


3 
5 



That is; if 3 be the side of an equilateral triangle, its area 
will be 3.9, and, as similar surfaces vary as the squares 
of their like measures, if over 3 of D we set 3.9 on 0, 
then the numbers on D will be a series of sides, and the 
numbers over them on C their corresponding areas. 

EXAMPLES. 

22. The side of an equilateral triangle is 2, what is its 
area ? Over 3 of D set 3.9 on C ; over 2 of D is 1.732, 
the area required. 

23. Eequired the area of a regular nonagon having a 
side of 7.3 yards. — ^Ans. 329 yds. 

24. What is the area of an undecagon whose side 
measures 6.4 feet ? — Ans. 383.6 feet. 

25. The side of an octagon is 4.9 feet, what is its area ? 
— ^Ans. 116 nearly. 

The side being given in inches, to find the area in square 
feet, take 12 times the number on D, for the number of 
inches in a square foot is 12^. 

EXAMPLES. 

26. The side of an equilateral triangle is 19 inches, 
how many square feet does it contain ? — Over 36 of D 
set 3.9 of C; over 19 of D la l.Q%e> ie^V.. 
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27. The side of a regular pentagon is 53 incheS; how 
many square feet does it contain ? — Ans. 83.55. 

28. What is the area of a nonagoU; each of whose sides 
measures 27 inches? — Ans. 31.29. 

The side being given in feet, to find the area in square 
yards, take 3 times the number on D, for the number of 
feet in a square yard is 3^. 

EXAMPLES. 

29. The side of a regular pentagon is 7 feet, how many 
square yards does it contain ? — Over 15 of D set 43 of C; 
over 7 of D is 9.36 yards. 

80. What is the area of a heptagon whose side measures 
17 feet?— Ans. 116.7 yards. 

81. A decagon measures 20.2 feet along each side^ 
what is the area? — Ans. 348.8 yds. 

The following table will enable the student to solve the pre- 
eeding questions numerically. Multiply the subjoined numbers 
by the square of the side. 

Equilateral Triangle 4330127 

Pentagon 1.7204774 

Hexagon. ; 2.6980762 

Heptagon 8.6389124 

Octagon 4.8284272 

Nonagon 6.1818242 

Decagon 7.6942088 

Undecagon 9.3656411 

Dodecagon 11.1961624 

Solution of Question 22:— .4330127 X 2* = 1.7820508. 
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FALLING BODIES. 

Table TV, is of a miscellaneous nature^ and will be 
understood by inspection. It is found that a heavy body, 
in the latitude of London, falls 579 feet, or 193 yards in 
6 seconds ; and the spaces descended by falling are as the 
squares of the times ; hence, as directed by the table, over 
6 seconds on D set 579 feet on C, (or 193 yards, if the 
distance be required in yards,) then the numbers on 
will be a series of distances fallen, and the numbers be- 
neath them on D the seconds elapsed in falling. The 
same law applies to bodies projected directly upwards, the 
retardation corresponding with the acceleration in an 
inverse order. 

EXAMPLES. 

32. How many feet will a body fall in 1 second ? — 
Over G of D set 579 on C; over 1 of D is 16^ feet. 

33. If a ball is propelled straight upwards, and is found 
to be 18 seconds before it again falls to the earth, how 
many yards has it ranged ? — 9 seconds occupied in ascend- 
ing, 9 in descending ; over 6 of D set 193 on C ; over 9 
is 434 yards. 

34. Standing at the mouth of a well, which, by means 
of reflecting the sun's rays into it with a mirror, I per- 
ceived to be of considerable depth, I dropped a stone into 
it, and found it reached the water in 3i seconds; what 
was its depth ? — Ans. 197 feet. 

35. How long would a cannon-ball, fired perpendicu- 
larly upwards, be in rising a mile, if it went no hi^hat ^ — 
Ans. 18.12 seconds. 
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PENDULUMS. 

A pendulum 22 inches long, as shown by the table, 
makes 80 vibrations, or 40 revolutions per minute, and 
their lengths vary reciprocally as the squares of their 
times, their velocity being regulated by the force of 
gravity, like that of falling bodies. Hence, invert the 
slide, and set 22 inches on • B over 80 vibrations, or 40 
revolutions on D ; then the numbers on the inverted line 
will be.a series of lengths, and the numbers beneath them 
on D the corresponding number of vibrations or revolu- 
tions. 

EXAMPLES. 

36. What is the length of a pendulum vibrating 60 
times per minute ? — Over 60 is 39.2 inches. 

37. What is the length of a pendulum vibrating 64 
times per minute ? — Ans. 34.4 inches. 

38. What is the length of a pendulum making 29 re- 
volutions per minute ? — Ans. 42 inches. 

EXPERIMENT. 

Suspend from a hook in the ceiling a string with a 
bullet at the end ; set it vibrating, or swing it round so 
as to cause it to revolve, and compare its motions with a 
watch. 



The next part of the tabular work relates to the areas 
of circles and surfaces of spheres, and is as follows : — 

Circle 43 area = 7.4 diameter D. 

23 area G := 17 circumference D. 
Sphere 172 surface C = 7.4 diameter D. 

92 surface C = 17 cVtc\mii^TWia<i. 



f 
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The student will perceive from this that the surface of 
a sphere is 4 times the area of a circle of equal diameter. 
That is, if an orange were perfectly round, and cut into 
two equal parts, then the external surface of the rind in 
each half would be just double the surface of the part cut 
by the knife. Similar surfaces varying as the squares of 
their like measures, the dimensions being taken on D the 
areas will be on C. 

EXAMPLES. 

89. The diameter of a circle is 5 inches, what is its 
area? — Over 7.4 of D set 43 of C; over 6 is 19.63 square 
inches. 

40. What is the area of a circle whose eircumferenoe is 
12 inches? — Ans. 11.46 inches. 

41. The circumference of a sphere is 12 inches, what 
is the surface? — Ans. 45.8 square inches. 

If the dimensions are given in inches and the area is 
required in feet, take 12 times the number on D ; and if 
the dimensions are in feet, and the area is required in 
square yards, take 3 times the number on D. 

EXAMPLES. 

42. The diameter of a circle is 19 inches, what is its 
area in square feet? 12 times 7.4 = 88.8 ; over 88.8 on 
D set 43 on C J over 19 is 1.97 square feet. 

43. The circumference of a circle is 43 inches, how 
many square feet does it contain? — ^Ans. 1.021 square 
feet. 

44. The diameter of a sphere is 17 feet •, ^\i^t» \^ >s«k 

surface in square yards? — Ana. 100 .% ^o^^x^ ^^^^'a^. 

11 
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The next part of the table is — 

1 C = side of square or cube D. 

2 = diagonal of square or diameter of circumscribing 

circle D. 
8 C s= diagonal of cube or diaimeter of circumscribing 
sphere D. 

That is, set 1 of over the side of a given sqnare on D, 
then under 2 of C will be its diagonal, or the diameter of 
its circumscribing circle. 

EXAMPLES. 

45. A circle 12 inches in diameter has a square in- 
scribed within it, what is the length of each side ? — Over 
12 of D set 2 of 0; under 1 of is 8.48 inches. 

46. A cube measures 7 inches along the side, what will 
be the diagonal of the face, and what of the cube? — 

Ans. 9.9 diagonal of the face. 
12.12 diagonal of the cube. 

47. What is the longest line that can be taken in a 
cubical box whose sides measure 19.4 feet? — Ans. 83.6 
feet. 

48. A square inscribed in a circle measures 43 inches, 
what is the diameter of the circle ? — Ans. 60.8 inches. 

49. The diameter of a sphere is 26.7 inches; what will 
be the side of the largest cube that can be cut from it? — 
Ans. 15.41. 

50. Standing within a cubical room I found that the 
distance from one of the top corners to the opposite cor- 
ner at bottom was 23.3 feet; what was the distance of 
the ceiling from the floor? — Aub. IS .45 fe«t. 
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VELOCITY OF SOUND. 

The flight of sound is uniformly proportional to the 
time; hence use the A and B lines as directed in the 
table. 

EXAMPLES. I 

51. I observed the flash of a gun 12 seconds before 
hearing the report ; how far was it distant from me ? — 
To 65 seconds on A set 14 miles on B ; under 12 of A is 
2.59 miles on B. 

52. I observed a flash of lightning, and 7 seconds after- 
wards heard the thunder ; how far distant was the electric 
cloud ? — ^Ans. 1} mile. 

53. A person standing on the bank of a river; heard 
the echo of his voice reflected from a rock on the opposite 
bank in 5 seconds after; what was the breadth of the 
river 7 — ^Ans. 950 yards. 

The subjoined table will enable the student to solve the ques- 
tions by computation : — 

A body falls 16^^ ^eet in the first second. 

A pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, is 

89.1396 inches. 

In a pendulum describing a conical surface, the time of revo- 
lution is equal to the tune of two oscillations of a simple pen- 
dulum, equal to the height of the cone; that is, a pendulum 
takes the same time in going half round a circle as it does in 
falling across it. 

Putting d diameter, c circumference. 

Area of Circle s= .7854 d* ox .^1^^^ e. 
Surface of Sphere = 8.141ft d* ox .^\^%*i ^^* 
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Putting 8 side of square or cube, then diagonal of square, or 
diameter of circumscribing circle = « ^ 2 = « X 1.4142186. 

Diagonal of cube, or diameter of circumscribing 
spliere = « ^ 8 = « x 1.7820508. 
Sound flies about 880 yards per second. 
Solution of Question 33 .16yV X d"" = 1802| feet = 434^ yards. 



SURFACES. 

We now come to Table 5, which consists of a number 
of gauge points for the mensuration of surfaces, quadri- 
laterals, triangles, parabolas, circles, cycloids, and ellipses ; 
and the surfaces of prisms, cylinders, pyramids, cones, and 
spheres. The area of a rectangle is equal to the product 
of the length and breadth. The area of a trapezoid is 
found by multiplying half the sum of the parallel sides by 
the perpendicular distance between them. A triangle is 
half a rectangle, and therefore its area is half the product 
of the height and base.* The areas of trapeziums and 
multilateral are found by dividing them into triangles. 
A parabola is equal to f of its circumscribing parallelo- 

^ If a quadrilateral can be inscribed in a circle, its area 
will be, (putting s semiperimeter, and a, d, c, d, the sides,) = 

\/g a. s^b. J^. T^. If oil® of tJi® sides, as rf, is supposed to 

vanish, the figure merges into a triangle, and the formula becomes 
V^^IH^. J—b. 7^. *. That is, for the quadrilateral, from half 

the sum of the four sides subtract each side separately; multi- 
ply the four remainders together ; the square root will be the 
area. For the triangle, from half the sum of the three sides 
subtract each side separately ; multiply the three remainders 
and the half sum together ; the square root will be the area. 
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gram, and therefore its area is found by taking % of the 
product of the height and base. A circle may be con- 
ceived to be a polygon of an infinite number of sides. 
Now, a polygon is m&de up of as many triangles as the 
figure has sides, and the area of each triangle is found by 
taking the product of the height and half the base; there- 
fore the area of the whole polygon will be equal to the 
perpendicular multiplied by half the perimeter; this, 
when the figure merges into a circle, becomes the radius 
multiplied by half the circumference ; or, which is equiva- 
lent, the diameter multiplied by i of the circumference. 
Now, when the diameter is 1, the circumference is 3.1416, 
hence 1 X .7854 = the area of a circle whose diameter 
is unity. And since similar surfaces are to each other as 
the squares of their like dimensions, the area of any circle 
will be equal to the square of its diameter multiplied by 
.7854. * The area of the sector of a circle, in like manner, 
will be found by multiplying the radius by J the length 
of the arc.* The area of a cycloid is 3 times that of its 
generating circle. From the method described in page 
•^ .45^ of projecting the circle into an ellipse, it is obvious 
that the area will be in proportion to the elongation, that 
is, equal to the product of the axes multiplied by .7854. 
The sides of a prism being parallelograms, it follows that 
the perimetrical surface will be equal to the product of 

* To find the length of the arc, from 8 times the chord of ^ 
the arc subtract the chord of the whole arc, and divide by 3 ; 
the quotient is the length, nearly. 

To find the length of the chord of J the arc, add together the 
square of the versed sine, or height of the segment, and the 
square of J the chord ; the square root is the leiv^^ ^1 **^^ 
chord of } the arc. 
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the perimeter and height. The same rule applies to the 
cylinder, which is a round prism. The sides of a pyramid 
being triangles, the area of each of which is found by 
multiplying i the base by the height, the sloping surface 
will be found by multiplying J the perimeter by the 
slant height. The same will be the case with the cone; 
which is a round pyramid. The surface of a sphere is 
equal to the convex surface of its circumscribing cylinder, 
which surface, as above shown, is equal to the circum- 
ference multiplied by the depth ; that is, in this case, the 
circumference multiplied by the diameter. The same 
holds good for the surface of any part of the sphere, it 
still being equal to the surface of the corresponding paral-> 
lei section of the cylinder. 

We may now refer to Table 5, at the back of the rule, 
the gauge points of which are determined as follows. To 
reduce square inches to square feet, we divide by 144, 
and |/ 144 = 12, the gauge point for squares ; 144 -h 
.7854 = 183.3462, and y^ 183.3462 == 13.64 the gauge 
point for circles, when the dimensions are taken in inches, 
and the area is required in square feet ; and so of the 
rest. Putting s side, b base^p perimeter, h perpendicular 
height, H slant height, d diameter, c conjugate axis, t 
transverse; then 



Area of square = Parallelogram = 



square. isquare. 

Triangle Parabola 



square. square. 

Surface of prism \ ph Surface of pyra- ) ipH 



ph Surface of pyra- ) 

square, mid and cone ) 



and cylinder ) square, mid and cone J square 
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Id^ ct 

Area of circle = -r—, — Ellipse = . , - 

circle. circle. 

Area of cycloid = — — =— Surface of sphere = -; — r- 

•^ circle. '^ circle. 

Surface of spherical zone = — 



circle. 



That is^ to obtain the area of a square^ over the square 
gauge point on D, set 1 of the slide^ then over the side on 
B is the area; for the parallelogram over the square 
gauge point on J), set the base^ then under the height on 
A is the area ; or find a mean proportional between the 
base and height^ then over the square gauge point on D 
Bet 1; and over the mean proportional on D will be the 
area ; for the parabola, over the square gauge point on D 
set f of the base^.then under the height on A is the area; 
for the surface of a sphere, over the circular gauge point 
on P set 4 of the slide, then over the diameter on D is the 
surface; and so of the rest. 

EXAMPLES. 

54. The diameter of a circle is 17 inches ; how many 
square feet does it contain ? — Over 13.54 on D set 1 of 
the slide, over 17 is 1.576 feet. 

55. The base or double ordinate of a parabola is 39 
inches, the height or absciss 11.1 inches; what is the 
area in feet ?— * of 39 = 26. Over 12 of D set 26 of 
the slide, under 11.1 of A is 2 feet. 

56. The diameters of an ellipse are 20 and 17 feet; 
what is the area in square yards ? — Over 3.385 oik "D ^^^^^ 
20 on the slide, under 17 on A.\a^^.^l ^«k^\ ^^^"^^^ 
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of D set 17 of the slide, under 20 is 18.44, the mean pro- 
portional : then^ over 3.385 on D set 1, over 18.44 is 
29.67, as before. 

57. The side of a square measures 17 inches; required 
the area in square feet. — ^Ans. 2 square feet. 

58. As a wheel, 5 feet in diameter, is rolled along by 
the side of a wall, a nail, bent sideways over the tire, 
8cratches.it, and marks out a succession of curves, termed 
cycloids ; what is the area of each in square yards ? — 
Ans. 6.545 yards. 

59. A circular field measures 283 yards in diameter ; 
how many acres does it contain ? — Ans. 13 acres nearly. 

60. A globe is 7 feet in diameter ; what is the extent 
of its surface in square yards ? — Ans. 17.1. 

61. A piece of land measures 95 links i)y 74; how many 
square perches does it contain ? — Ans. 11.24. 

62. How many square yards of canvas will be required 
to construct a conical tent, 57 feet round the bottom, the 
slant height of which is to be 22 feet? — Ans. 69.7. 

63. Bequired the surface, in square feet, of a pentago- 
nal prism, the length 168 inches, and each side of the 
base 33 inches. — Ans. 192.5. 

64. How many square yards are contained in a para- 
bola, of which the base is 126, and the height 210 inches? 
—Ans. 13.6. 

The following Table of Divisors will enable the student 
to solve the preceding questions numerically. The same 
formvlso ^pplj. 
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Aittin 


.,™. 


Cl^. 




Sq. Inches 

Feet 

Yards 

Tarda 

Rode 

Perches.... 
Perches.... 

Acres 

Acres 


1 
144 

1296 
9 
272.25 
625 
80.25 
4840 
10 


1.2782 
188.8462 
1660.1164 

ii.4sei 

846.689 
795.7737 

38.5154 
6162.4719 

12.7828 













Solation of Qneation 58 : - 



6.645 square yards. 



The following is not adapted for the slide-rule ; bqt as 
it is an excellent method, and requisite to complete the 
mensuration of surfaces, it is accordingly inserted. 

To find the areas of plain figures by an odd number of 
equidistant ordi nates. 




Find the centre of the figure w, and drav the diameters 
npf dd. On each side of w set off any equal distances 
vji, sv, vo, 1CT, rt, iw,, as often as may be deemed neceBSary, 
and throngh the points m, t, r, 4c., draw the ordinates aa, 
bb, (X, &o., and measure their lengths; also the distance 
ntn, or op, which are equal fo each other. 

Place in a line the letters a; 4e 2o 

(Contractions farthenords, extreme, four timffleTen,t«UAo&&>^ 

Set the first ordinate, aa, yaA&x x ; &» seKRitti^W>.,"^isi.- 
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der 4 e ; the third, cc, under 2 o ) the fourth under 4 e ; 
the fifth under 2 o ) the sixth under 4 e ; and so on^ alter- 
nately; to the last, which set under x. Add up the three 
columns separately. 

Multiply the one under 4 e by 4 ; and the one under 
2 (? by 2. 

Add the three together, and multiply by the common 
distance ws. 

For the end areas multiply the sum of the extreme 
ordinates, standing under Xj by twice the height nm ; that 
is, the sum of the bases by the sum of the heights. 

Add this product to the other, and divide by 3, gives 
the area. 

EXAMPLE. 

65. In a curvilinear figure, 7 ordinates were taken in the 
following order, 20, 32, 38, 41, 39, 33, 22; the common 
distance ws was 8 ; the distance nm 3 : required the area — 
X 4 c 2 



20 


32 


38 


^ 

^ ip 


22 


41 


39 


u ■ 


42 


33 


77 


AO- 


6 


106 


2 


■ 3^ 


252 


4 


154 






424 




' . 3 " 




154 








42 








620 








8 








4960 








252 








3 ) 5212 








17374 area. 
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The greater the number of ordinates taken, the more 
correct will be the area found ; and when the curve ana 
is abrupt, the distance nm should be small. If the curve 
taper gradually the distance nm may be taken equal to 
mtj and then the extreme ordinates will be 0. The num- 
ber of ordinates must always be odd. Beginning with 
one in the middle insures this. 

66. In a curvilinear figure 5 ordinates were taken, 70, 
79, 80, 78.6, 69; their common distance was 24; the 
height of each of the end areas 8 : required the area. — 
Ans. 8176.53. 

67. In a triangle the ordinates were 0, 2, 4, 6, 8 ; the 
common distance 3 ; required the area. — ^Ans. 48. 

68. The ordinates in a triangle are 0, 3, 6, 9, 12, 9, 6, 
3, 0; the common distance is 4; what is the area? — 
Ans. 192. 



SOLIDS. 

The next part on the Slide Rule is Table 6, which 
consists of a number of gauge-points for the mensuration 
of Solids. The content of a prism, or cylinder, is found 
by multiplying the area of the base by the height. Pyra- 
mids and cones are i of their circumscribing prisms and 
cylinders, and therefore their content will be equal to the pro- 
duct of the area of the base, and ^ of their height. A globe 
is } of its circumscribing cylinder, and therefore its content 
is equal to the area of one of its great circles multiplied b^ 
I of its diameter. The numbex oi c^iXAa Yw^«ik \s\.^^^^^^^^ 



'^■ 
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is 277.274 ; hence, if the dimensions of a square prism are 
taken in inches, and the content is required in gallons, it 
will be (putting I the length, and s the side of the prism) 

o^f^fi' *^^ l/ 277.274 = 16.65, the gauge point for 

square prisms. Since the pyramid is J of the prism, we 
may multiply by the whole heighty and divide by three 

times 277.274 : that is, the content will be ggi goo *^^ 

|/ 831.S22 = 28.84, the gauge-point for square pyramids. 
A gallon of water weighs exactly 10 lbs. ; .*. 1 lb. occupies 
27.7274 cubic inches; dividing this by the specific gravity 
of any metal, and taking the square root of the quotient, 
gives the gauge point for such metal. The gauge points 
for polygonal prisms are obtained by dividing the number 
of cubic inches in a gallon by the polygonal numbers given 
at page 118, and taking the square root. In treating of 
surfaces, it was seen that the area of a circle, inscribed in 
a square whose side is unity, is .7854. Now, 277.274 -4- 
.7854 = 353.0353 ; consequently, the dimensions being 
taken in inches, as before, the content of a cylinder will be 

(putting I length and (? diameter) ^, ^,, and3/353.035S. 

= 18.78, the gauge point for cylinders. In the same way 

as the pyramid was determined by taking 3 times the 

prismatic divisor, so the content of the cone will be found 

by taking 3 times the cylindrical divisor; and 3 X 353.0353 

ld» 
= 1059.106 J consequently, content = -irxp.q -i^m and 

1/ 1059.106 = 32.54 the conical gauge point. The globe, 
being i of the cylinder, will be twice the cone ; hence the 
divisor will be the half of 1059.106, namely, 529.553 ; 

. , , .... ., . . . ; . v» . . -J 



O 
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therefore, putting d the diameter, the conteiit of the globe 

will be roQ ceo and 1/ 529.553 == 23, the gauge point 

for globes. By having divisors and gauge points thus 
prepared, round solids are reduced to square ones, by 
which means their contents are determined with the 
greatest ease, as they all come under the general formula 

I ^ 

-p-^ in which I represents the length, s the side or diame- 
ter, as the case may be, and G the prepared divisor, or, for 
the purposes of the Slide-rule, its square root, the gauge 
point. 

For finding the solidities of Jrustums the following is 
an invaluable rule, and of general applicability : — Find 
the area of the top, the area of the bottom, and four times 
the middle area ; their sum is six times a mean area, which^ 
being multiplied by one-sixth of the depth, gives the con- 
tent. Now, since by the above-mentioned divisors we 
have reduced round solids to square ones, the rule be- 
comes : Add together the square of the top, the square of 
the bottom, andybwr times the square of the middle, and 
multiply the sum by one-sixth of the depth. But- four 
times the square of a number is equal to the square of 
twice that number ; therefore the rule becomes still easier. 
Add together the square of the fop, the square of the hot- 
torn, and the square of twice the middle^ and multiply by 
one-sixth of the depth. Moreover, when solids do not 
bulge in the middle, like globes and spindles, but taper 
regularly like cones and pyramids, then the sum of the 
top and bottom will he twice the middle diameter. There- 
fore, for all regularly tapering frustvim^ ^^ ^<y;^ ^^:^ 
rule becomes Btill more concise) ^. \ K.^^ \ft^^^st *«^ 

12 
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square of the topj the square of the bottom, and the square 
of their sum, and multiply by one-sixth of the depth. In 
the same way as for cones, we multiplied by the whole of 
the height, and took three^ times the divisor, so for frus- 
tums we may take the whcle of the height, and divide by 
six tim>es the divisor. Now, 6 times 277.274 = 1663.644, 
whose square root = 40.78, the ^ gauge point for square 
frustums. Also, 6 times 353.0351.= 2118.2li8!, whose 
square root = 46, the gauge point for round frustums. 42 o 
Moreover, as a rule that applies to frustums, applies also 
to the complete solids themselves, and as this is of such 
general utility, we shall illustrate it by a few examples. 



EXAMPLES. 

69. A carpenter has a block of wood 11 inches square 
at top, 13 inches square at bottom, and 12 inches deep : 
does it contain an exact cubic foot, or more, or less ? 

Top 11- = 121 
Bottom 13« = 169 . 
Sum 24" = 576 

866 

2 = f of depth. 



1732 = 4 cubic inches more 
than a solid foot. 

70. A prismoid, 24 inches deep, measures 12 inches 
by 10 at top, and 16 by 12 at the bottom; what is the 
aontent in cubic inches? 
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Top 12 X 10 = 120 
Bottom 16 X 12 = 192 
Sum 28 X 22 = 616 



928 X 4 = 3712 cubic inches. 



71. A wedge measures 8 inches along the edge ; the 
base is 12 inches long, and 4 thick, and the perpendicular 
height 18 inches; what is the solidity ? 

Top 8X0=0 
Bottom 12 X 4 = 48 
Sum 20 X 4 = 80 

128 X 3 = 384 cubic inches. 



72. A cylindroid^ or solid bounded at one end by a 
circle 6 inches diameter, and at the other by an ellipse 
whose axes are 12 and 10, is 24 inches deep; how many 
gallons will it contain ? 

Top 6 X 6 = 36 
Bottom 12 X 10 = 120 
Sum 18 X 16 = 288 



444X4=1776; 

*°^ 353.0358 = ^'^^ «^'°'- 
73. What is the solidity of a globe whose diameter is 1 ? 
See diagram page 48, and suppose E to be halfway 
between A and F, and then the diameter being 1, A 

will be 1, and AE = i 
2 4 
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.*. twice EC = ^ ^3 file middle diameter; then — 

Square of top = 

Square of bottom = 1 

Square of twice middle = 3 

4 X ^ + .7854 = .5236, 

the content as determined by other modes. 



To return to the slide. Putting I or h, length, height, 
or depth, according as the solid is considered lying or 
standing ; d and /), less and greater diameter ; m, middle 
diameter, taken halfway between them ; r and E, less and 
greater radius ; s and S, less and greater side ; q, square 
root of product; or mean proportional between two dimen- 
sions; ff fixed axis; and v, revolving axis; then the capa- 
cities of solids will be denoted by the following formulae : — 



1. 


Prism —. — • 
prism 


2 


T^vi»f»Tinin ... 


A* 


•^ pyramid 


3. 


Cylinder = ,. .. . 
cylinder 


4. 


Cone = 

cone -^ ' 


5. 


dd» 
Sphere --- — 
globe . 


9. 


Spheroid — '^ . 



.- .' 






V />r,s. 



AT) 



'• f 






/, N-' -5 



globe 



y^ V ^.v--; 



i^-;\ v ^^.-Z. 
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7. Kectangular Prism = . ^ _ 

square prism 

8. Kectangular Pyramid = -^ 

square pyramid 

9. Parabolic Prism = '^ ~. ^^^'^^f >-'^' ^^'*, 

square pyramid ■\^^^"> •/;,o t^y/^ 

10. Elliptic Cylinder = -^' 



cylinder 



11. Elliptic Cone = ^ 



cone 



12. Paraboloid; or Parabolic Conoid = —, , 4 i/cyA 

cylinder 



2A^ 

or 



cylinder 
18. Hyperboloid, or Hyperbolic Conoid 

round frustum' globe 

14. ParaboUc Spindle = -j^ X .8 % > ^^''' 

15. Spindles in general = -i — /T ^ > - -, % . ^ 

* '^ round frnatum wc'./7j. v^^'-'J ■ 



or 



round frustum 
globe 



i'i ,.. 16. Frustum of Pyramid = ^ -^ Tr T — ^ * 

f« /3? -^ pyramidal frustum J: - -. 



17. Frustum of Cone = K<^' -V I>Jr ^ ^ T^'f^ . 



la* 
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18. Frustum of Paraboloid =^ iM^+_^, 

cylinder 

or ^^ — : -• 

cylinder 



19. Frustum of Hyperboloid =z ^ \, ^ [ — ^, 

■' ^ round irustum ' 



h(f^ + R» -\- m^) 
globe 

20. Middle Frustum of Parabolic Spindle 

__l(d^ + 2.D» — ^ (of 2 diff.)») 

'-', I I '■ " " ■■!■■■»■ , ■■ ■ ■ ■ II. • 

cone 

21. Middle Frustum of Spindles in General 

_ l(d^+ B^ +"2ml0 l(f + ^ -f- Jy^') 
round frustum ' globe 

22. Middle Frustum of Spheroid = K<^ + ^'^), 

cone 

23. Midddle Frustum of Sphere = ^(^ 7" ^ ^^ ^> 

cylinder 

h(d» + f of ^0 
^^ cylinder 

24. Any Frustum of Sphere 

_ ih(d^ + JD^+liofh»') 2h(f + E'+i of h') 
cylinder ' cylinder 

25. Segment of Sphere = -^^ — pr-^ — . 

On examining the above it will be seen that the formu» 
lae for frustums readily resolve themselves into those for 
theJr oorrespon^ng complete solidB *, thus, if the frustum 
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9 

in formula 16 is supposed to be completed, and run up to a 

point, then s vanishes, and the rule becomes —^7: — : ; 

'^ ^ irustum 

and since the frustum divisor is double the pyramidical, 

the numerator and denominator cancel by 2, and become 

r^. In the 18th, if d and r vanish, the formula is 

pyramid 

resolved into the 12th, and so of the rest. A pyramid, as 
before remarked, is equal to i, a parabolic prism to % of 
its circumscribing rectangular prism. A cone is i, a 
sphere or spheroid i, a paraboloid }, and a parabolic spin- 
dle Ysy of its circumscribing cylinder. An examination 
of the formulae for these solids will show that they are so 
constructed. Thus, comparing the 9th with the 8th, we 
find 21 instead of I', and comparing the 12th with the 3d; 
we have ih for h or I. The parabolic spindle being r^^ 
of the cylinder, and the cylinder | of the globe, multiply- 
ing these together we have .8. The diflference between an 
oblate and prolate spheroid will be best understood by 
considering the revolutions of a parallelogram. Suppose 
a parallelogram 12 inches by 6 to be divided by two lines 
across the middle, at right angles to each other, so as to 
out it into 4 equal portions, each 6 by 3. Then, if the 
parallelogram revolve on the short axis, it will generate a 
cylinder 6 inches deep, and having a diameter of 12 inches; 
consequently, its. content will be 6 X 12* X .7854. If 
it revolve on the long axis the cylinder produced will 
be 12 inches deep, and 6 diameter, and its content 
12 X 6« X .7854 ; that is, in each case /v« .7854.* Two- 

* In short, all the formulas for round solids are but modifica- 
iions of the general expressioii -^ \ vdA «^«a. ^s^sg^^ct ^^^^a. 
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thirds of this, or /y» .5236, gives the spheroid =- 

The earth is a spheroid slightly oblate, the polar diameter, 
as determined by careful measurements of a degree at 
different parts of its surface, being about 26 miles less 
than the equatorial, the prominence of the torrid zone 
having, it is presumed, been acquired, at the commence- 
ment, from the operation of centrifugal force : it being 
supposed that the earth was formed from matter in a semi- 
fluid state, and set rotatinrg on its axis before the parts 
had been allowed time to consolidate. 

ILLUSTRATION OF FORMULA. 

74. Formula 1. — What is the content, in gallons, of a 
vessel in the shape of a square prism, 1 inch deep, and 29 
inches along each of the sides ? 

Referring to the back of the rule, 16.65 will be found 
the gauge point for square prisms ; therefore over 16.65 
of D set 1 ; over 29 is 3.03 gallons, the content.* 

75. Formula 2. — Each side of au hexagonal pyramid is 
46 inches, its perpendicular depth 90 inches ; what is the 
content in gallons? Over 17.9 set 90; over 46 is 594.8 
gallons. 

76. Formula 3. — The depth of a cylinder is 40 inches, 

may come under the same form, if we conceive them to be 
described by the rotation of planes, and the generated surfaces 
subsequently shaped into polygons by lateral compression. 

^ Finding the content of solids whose depth or thickness is 
unity is generally termed " gauging areas," because, in such 
cases, the surface and solidity are both represented by the same 
number, Is^ and s^ being equivalent -wTien I \>«QOTafe^\, 
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its diameter 21.5; how many gallons will it contain? 
Over 18.78 set 40 ; over 21.5 is 52.37 gallons. 

77. Formula 4. — The depth of a cone is 24 inches, its 
diameter 17 ; how many lbs. of tallow will it hold ? Over 
10.75 set 24 ; over 17 is 60 lbs. 

78. Formula 5. — ^What is the weight of a globe of 
brass 8 inches in diameter? Over 2.51 set 8 ; over 8 is 
81.2 lbs. 

79. Formula 6. — The fixed, or transverse axis, of a 
prolate spheroid is 54 inches, its conjugate 33 ; how many 
bushels will it contain? Over 65.08 set 54; over 33 is 
13.88 bushels. 

80. The fixed, or conjugate diameter of an oblate 
spheroid is 33 inches, its transverse 54; how many bushels 
will it contain ? Over 65.08 set 33 ; over 54 is 22.7 
bushels. 

81 . Formula 7. — ^A cistern in the shape of a rectangular 
prism, or parallelepiped, is 82 inches long, 54 broad, and 
37.5 deep ; how many gallons will it contain ? To 54 on 
D set 54 of the slide, then under 37.5 is 45^ a mean pro- 
portional. Over 16.65 set 82 ; over 45 is 598} gallons. 

82. Formula 8. — ^A vessel oblong at top, and tapering 
downward to a point, measures 48 inches by 75; its 
depth is 63 inches ; how many lbs. of hot hard soap will 
it hold ? Over 48 of D set 48, then under 75 is 60, a 
mean proportional. Over 9.16 set 63; over 60 is 
2700 lbs. 

83. Formula 9. — A prismatic vessel, 10 yw&l^'?^ 5^'^'^^ 
whose ends are in the shape oi a ig«wifcQ\3^>x£iS»&Nst^'^'^^ 
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inches along the straight side or double ordinate^ from the 
middle of which to the vertex is 60 inches ; how many 
gallons will it contain? Over 60 set 60, under 80 is 
69.28, a mean. Over 28.84 set 20 (twice depth;) over 
69.28 is 115.4 gallons. 

84. Formula 10. — ^The axes of an elliptic cylinder are 
67 and 52, its depth 50 inches ; how many bushels will 
it contain ? Over 52 set 52 ; under 67 is 59, a mean. 
Over 53.14 set 50 3 over 59 is 61.6 bushels. 

85. Formula 11. — The axes of an inverted elliptic cone 
are 16 and 9, the depth 19 inches ; how many pints will 
it hold ? Over 16 set 16 ; under 9 is 12, a mean. Over 
11.5 set 19 ; over 12 is 20.6 pints. 

86. Formula 12. — A vessel in the shape of a parabolic 
conoid is 42 inches deep, and the diameter of the top is 
24 inches; what is the content in gallons ? Over 18.78 
set 21 (half 42 ;) over 24 is 34.25 gallons : or by the 
second, over 18.78 set 84 (twice 42) ; then over 12 is 

84.25, as before. 

>• 

87. Formula 13. — What is the content, in gallons, of 
a hyperbolic conoid, the diameter at top being 52 inches, 
the diameter in the middle 34, and the depth 25 inches ? 
Over 46 set 25, then — 

Over 52 is 31.9 
Over 68 is 54.6 



86.5 gallons. 

88, Formula 14. — ^What is the content, in gallons, of 
a parabolic epindle, the diametex oi '^\nftV V^ 'iA VajSt^Rs^^ 
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and length 70 inches ? Over 23 set 70 ; over 28 is 
103.7. Then to 103.7 on A set commencement of slide^ 
and over .8 is 82.96 gallons. 

89. Formula 15. — The length of a spindle is 20 inches, 
the greatest diameter 6 inches^ and the diameter halfway 
between it and the point 4.74 inches; what is the content 
in cubic inches ? Over 2.76 set 20, then — 

Over 6. is 94. 
Over 9.48 is 235.5 



329.5 cubic inches. 



90. Formula 16. — How many gallons will be contained 
in the frustum of an octagonal pyramid, each side of the 
greater base being 17.5 inches, of the less 14 inches, and 
the perpendicular depth 47 inches? Over 18.55 set 47, 
then — 

Over 14. is 26.8 
Over 17.5 is 41.8 
Over 31.5 is 135.2 



203.8 gallons. 

91. How many lbs. of hot hard soap will the above 
contain ? 

As polygonal pyramids are not figures of frequent oc- 
currence, it was not deemed necessary to insert gauge 
points for any other quantities than gallons and cubic feet, 
the weight therefore must be determined by a second pro- 
cess, which, since a gallon of water weighs 10 lbs., is ef- 
fected by multiplying the conleiLl vci ^giX^ssii^ \ii ^5:i "caass. 
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the specific gravity. Now the specific 'gravity of hot hard 
Boap is shown on the rule to be .99, ten times which 
= 9.9. Therefore, to 203.8 on A set commencement of 
elide, then over 9.9 is 2017 lbs. 

92. Formula 17. — The frustum of a cone is 43 inches 
deep, the diameter at one end 36, at the other 20 inches; 
how many bushels will it contain ? Over 130.17 set 43, 
then — 

Over 20 is 1.02 

Over 36 is 3.28 

Over 66 is 7.96 



12.26 bushels.* 



93. Formula 18. — The diameters of the frustum of a 
paraboloid are 30 and 40 inches, the depth 18 inches ; 
how many gallons will it contain ? Over 18.78 set 9 
(half 18,) then- 
Over 30 is 23. 
Over 40 is 40.7 



63.7 gallons. t 

94. Formula 19. — How many bushels will be contained 
in the frustum of a hyperbolic conoid, the top and bottom 

* If the frustums of two equal cones be joined' together at their 
greater ends they form a figure called by gaugers a cask of the 
4th variety. 

f If the frustums of two equal paraboloids be joined together 
at their greater ends they form a figure called by gaugers a cask 
of the Sd variety. 
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diameters of which are 23 and 40 itiches^ the middle 36 
inches^ and depth 20 inches? Over 130.17 set 20^ 

then — 

Over 23 is .62 

Ovef 40 is 1.88 ' 

Over 72 is 6.13 



8.63 bushels. 



95. Formula 20. — The length of a vessel in the form 
of the middle frustum of a parabolic spindle is^ 20^ the 
greatest diameter 16^ and least 12 inches; what is the 
content in gallons? Here twice the difference of the 
diameters = 8 ; therefore^ over 32.54 set 20, then — 

Over 12 is 2.72 

Over 16 is 4.83 

4.83 



12.38 
Over 8 is 1.2, one-tenth of which b .12 

12.26 gallons.* 

96. Formula 21. — The bung diameter of a vessel is 36 

inches, the head 30, twice the diameter taken midway 

between them 67.8 inches, and the length 40 inches ; how 

many gallons will it contain ? Over 46 set 40, then — 

Over 30 is 17. 
Over 36 is 24.5 
Over 67.8 is 86.9 



128.4 gallons. 



* A cask in the form of the middle frustum of a ^vt«.V:MkKk 
spindle la termed by gaugers a ca&\L ot t\k« ^0^. ^ vtvaxi « 
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97. Formula 22. — A vessel in the form of the middle 
frustum of a prolate spheroid is 40 inches long, the bung 
diameter is 36, and the head 27 inches ; what is the con- 
tent in gallons ? Over '32. 54 set 40, then — 

Over 27 is 27.4 
Over 36 is 49. 
49. 



125.4 gallons.* 

98. Formula 23. — How many cubic feet are contained 
in the middle zone of a sphere, the axis of which is 44 
inches, and the height of the zone 14 inches? Over 46.9 
set 14, then — 

Over 44 is 12.32 
Over 14 is 1.26, one-third of which = .42 



11.9 bushels. 



99. Formula 24. — What is the content in gallons of the 
shoulder of a still in the form of the frustum of a sphere, 
the top and bottom diameters being 42 and 36 inches, and 
the height 30 inches ? Over 18.78 set 15 (half 30,) 
then — 

Over 36 is 55 
Over 42 is 75 
Over 30 is 38.3 
+ * = 12.7 



181. gallons. 



* A cask in the form of the middle frustmn of a prolate sphe- 
rold IB termed hy gaugers a oask of the iB^yaclety. 
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100. Formula 26. — A copper basin in the form of the 
segment of a sphere is 18 inches deep, the diameter across 
the top 40 inches ; how many gallons will it contain ? 
Over 23 set 18, then- 
Over 18 is 11. 
Over 20 is 13.6 
+ twice ditto = 27.2 



51.8 gallons. 

The content of cylindroids, prism oids, and wedges, is 
found by taking the mean proportionals of the products 
of the top and bottom dimensions, and of the product of 
their sums, making use of the round frustum gauge points 
for the oylindroid, and the square frustum for the prismoid 
and wedge. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

101. The perpendicular depth of a oylindroid is 52 
inches, the diameters at top 60 and 46, at bottom 42 
inches; what is the content in bushels? 
Bottom 42 X 42, mean proportional between which =42 
Top 60X46 " " =62.54 

Sum 102X88 " " *=94.74 

Over 130.17 set 52, then over 42 = 5.4 

52.54= 8.5 
94.74 = 27.5 



41.4 bushels. 



Referring to the Table on page 150, the round frustum 
divisor for bushels is 16945.74. 
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The numerical solution of this question, therefore, will 

be as follows : — 

Bottom 42 X 42 = 1764 
Top 60 X 46 = 2760 
Sum 102 X 88 =8976 

13500 
52 



27000 
67500 



16945.74 ) 702000.00 ( 41.426 bushels. 
6778296 

2417040 
1694574 



7224660 
6778296 

4463640 
3389148 

10744920 
10167444 

577476 



For questions 102 and 103 the divisor, as shown on 
page 150, will be 13309.15. 

102. The length and breadth of a coal wagon at top 
are 81 and 55 inches, at bottom 41 and 29 inches; the 
depth is 47 inches ; how many bushels will it contain ? 

Top 81 X 55, mean proportional between which = 66.8 
Bottom 41x29 « « =36.5 

Sum 122X84 " '' =;=101.2* 

* It must be observed that, in irregular solids, the mean pro- 
portional of the sum is not the Bum ot t\i« m^oiSi -^To^TUonftlB ; 
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Over 115.3 set 47, then over 66.8 = 15.6 

^ 35.5= 4.4 
101.2 = 36.1 



56.1 bushels. 



103. A heap of malt is piled into the form of a wedge, 
24 inches deep, the base is 40 inches long, and 20 broad, 
the edge 20 inches long; how many bushels does it 
contain ? 

Top 20X 

BottomB(lX20, mean proportional between which =28.28 

Sum 60X20, " « =34.37 

Over 115.3 set 24, then over 28.28 = 1.46 

34.36 = 2.14 



3.6 bushels. 



the former must be taken, not the latter. In prismoids, also, 
attention must be paid to the position of the sides ; for the top 
and bottom areas of two prismoids may be the same, and yet 
their middle area, and consequently their content, different. 
For, suppose a prismoid to be 12 inches by 10 at top, and 9 
inches by 6 at bottom, the 12 falling over the 9, and the 10 over 
the 6 : if now we shift the position of the top parallelogram so 
as to bring the short side oyer the long one of the bottom, then 
the figure becomes distorted, and the content altogether altered. 

In the first it will be — In the second — 

Bottom 12 X 10 = 120 Bottom 12 x 10 = 120 

Top 9 X 6 = 54 Top 6 X 9 = 54 

Sum 21 X 16 = 836 Sum 18 X 19 «= 342 



510 X^^. 61ft V.\^ 



ia» 
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EXAMPLES rOR PRACTICE. 

104. What is the weight of a prism of steel 7 inches 
square; 16 inches long? — ^Ans. 20T lbs. 

105. What. would be the weight of a pyramid of ice, 
8 inches square at bottom, and 13.8 inches high ? — Ans. 
9.87 lbs. 

106. A cylindrical glass-pot, 24 inches diameter, is 
charged with flint glass to the depth of 15 inches : what 
is its weight ? — Ans. 785 lbs. 

107. An inverted cone is 23 inches deep, its diameter 
at top 10 inches : what quantity of tallow will it contain ? 
—Ans. 19.8 lbs. 

108. What quantity of gunpowder, shaken down, will 
fill a shell whose internal diameter is 9 inches? — Ans. 
12.8 lbs. 

109. The axes of an oblong or prolate spheroid are 6 
and 8 inches : what quantity of mercury will it contain ? 
— ^Ans. 74.2 lbs. 

110. The axes of an oblate spheroid are 6 and 8 inches : 
what quantity of mercury will it contain ? — Ans. 99 lbs. 

111. What is the weight of a rectangular block of 
ice, 12 inches by 10 thick, and 30 inches long ? — Ans. 
121 lbs. 

112. The top of an inverted rectangular pyramid mea- 
sures 17 inches by 13 ; its depth is 44 inches : how many 
gallons of water will it contain, and how xaasi'^ Vw^A — 
Ans. 11.69 gallons^ 116.9 lbs. 
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113. The base of a parabola is 32 inches^ its absciss 24 
inches ; the depth is 1 inch : how many gallons will it 
hold ? — Ans. 1.84 gallons. 

114. The diameters of an elliptic cylinder are 25 an,d 
20 inches, the depth 13 inches : how many gallons will 
it contain? — Ans. 18.4 gallons. 

115. An elliptic cone of silver is 10 inches high, the 
diameters at bottom 5 inches by 4 : what is its weight in 
lbs. avoirdupois? — Ans. 19.8 lbs. 

116. A paraboloid of copper is 12 inches high, the 
diameter of the base 8 inches : what is its weight ? — 
Ans. 96 lbs. 

117. A vessel in the shape of an hyperboloid is 25 
inches deep, the radius of the top 26, and the middle 
diameter 34 inches : what quantity of cold hard soap will 
it hold ?— Ans. 883 lbs. 

118. The length of a parabolic spindle is 32 inches, its 
diameter 10 inches : required the content in gallons. — 
Ans. 4.83 gallons. 

119. The length of a cast-iron spindle is 20 inches, its 
greatest diameter 9 inches, and the diameter halfway be- 
tween that and the point 6 inches : what is its weight ? — 
Ans. 155.8 lbs. 

120. The frustum of a nonagonal pyramid, 25 inches 
deep, measures 9 inches along each side at top, and 12 at 
bottom : how many gallons will it contain ? — ^Ans. 61.8 
gallons. 

121. Suppose a cask to consist of two equal frustums 
of a cone, the length of whicli la 4Q i\ie\i^^, >k^ WTi^^ia<- 
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meter 32^ and the head 24 : what is the content in gallons ? 
By formula 17. — Ans. 89.4 gallons, 4th variety. 

122. Suppose a cask, of the same dimensions, to be 
composed of two equal frustums of a paraboloid: re- 
quired the content. By formula 18. — ^Ans. 90.6 gallons^ 
3d variety. 

123. Let the cask be the middle frustum of a para- 
bolic spindle, and the dimensions remain the same : what 
is the content? By formula 20. — Ans. 98.2 gallons, 
2d variety. 

124. Let the cask be the middle frustum of a prolate 
spheroid, the dimensions continuing the same : what is 
the content? By formula 22. — Ans. 99.1 gallons, 1st 
variety. 

125. What will be the content of the middle frustum 
of a spindle having the same dimensions, and also the 
diameter halfway between the head and bung 29.6 
inches ? By formula 21. — Ans. 96.46 gallons, true con- 
tent, ^ee Z'- ^oS 

126. Required the content in cubic feet of the middle 
frustum of a sphere, the height of which is 24, and the 
least diameter 18 inches. — Ans. 7.72 feet. 

127. Find the content in gallons of the frustum of a 
sphere, the height of which is 9 inches, and the radii at 
its ends 14 and 10 inches. — Ans. 16.47 gallons. 

128. What is the weight of the segment of a globe of 
lead, the height of which is 6 inches, and the radius of 
the base .8 inches ? — ^Ans. 293 lbs. 

129. The depth of a cyliudioli \a ^^ VwJsi^^,^^ ^casos&r. 
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ters of the elliptic base are 60 and 44 inches, the diameter 
of the circular top 40 inches: required the content in 
gallons. — Ans. 298.3 gallons. 

130. The depth of a prismoid is 50 inches ; the base is 
a parallelogram 60 inches long, 44 broad; the top is a 
square, the sides of which are each 40 inches : what is 
the content in gallons? — Ans. 379.8 gallons. 

131. The frustum of a square pyramid is 30 inches 
deep, each of the sides at bottom 36, and at top 25 
inches : what is the content of each of the wedges into 
which a diagonal plane, passing through its extremities, 
divides it? — Ans. 62.97 gallons, lower hoof or wedge; 
38.77 ditto, upper ditto. 



Tables YII. and YIIL, at the back of the rule, are 
adapted for the use of the E slide. Table YII. exhibits 
the weight of metallic spheres, commencing thus : — 

D diameter. E weight. 

Platinum 4 inches = 26 lbs. avoirdupois. 
Gold 6i inches = 100 lbs. 

That is, over 4 on D, set 26 lbs. on E, then the numbers 
on D will be a series of diameters, and the numbers over 
them on E their corresponding weights. 

EXAMPLES. 

132. A sphere of platinum weighs 51 lbs. : what is its 
diameter ? — Over 4 set 26 lbs. ; under 51 lbs. is 5 inches. 

133. A sphere of silver weighs 7 lbs.: what is its 
dkmeter ? — ^Ans. 3 .284 incliea. 
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134. Kockets receive their names from a comparison 
of the external diameters of their cases with leaden balls : 
what^ then, 4s the diameter of a 5-pound rocket ? — Ans. 
2.86 inches. 

135. -A globe of wrought iron weighs 19.7 lbs. : what 
is its diameter? — ^Ans. 5.1 inches. 

136. A spherical vessel, filled with mercury, holds 258 
lbs.: what is its diameter? — Ans. 10 inches. 

137. Thirteen lbs. of gunpowder fill a shell: what is 
its diameter ? — Ans. 9.04 inches. 

138. A sphere of brass weighs 81.2 lbs. : what is its 
diameter ? — ^Ans. 8 inches. 



Table VIII. is used precisely like Table VII., and is 
for finding the diameters and circumferences of spheres 
from their solidities; and also the solidities of regular 
bodies, the tetrahedron, &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

139. The solidity of a sphere is 33.6: what is its 
diameter ? — Over 4.6 of D set 51 of E ; under 33.6 is 4. 

140. A globe contains 98.5 solid feet : what is its cir- 
cumference ? — ^Ans. 18 feet. 

141. The side of a tetrahedron measures 2.2 inches: 
how many cubic inches does it contain ? — ^Ans. 1.25 cubic 
inches. 

142. The side of an octahedron measures 3.3 inches : 
how many cubic inches does it contain? — ^Ans. 16.875 
solid inches. 
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143. A dodecahedron contains 16 cubic feet : what is 
the length of each of its sides ? — Ans. 1.26 feet. 

144. The solidity of an icosahedron is 182: what is 
the length of each of its sides ? — Ans. 4.2. 



SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The concluding part of the tabular work on the rule is 
for the use of the line A in conjunction with that of E. 
According to Kepler's famous discovery, the squares of 
the periodic times of the planets are proportional to the 
cubes of their mean distances. Now, since the line A is 
laid down twice, and the line E thrice, in the same space^ 
when the slide E is laid evenly in, the cubes of the num- 
bers on A will be equal to the squares of the numbers on 
E ; when in any other position, the cubes of the numbers 
on A will be proportional to the squares of the numbers 
on E. Hence, if under 95 millions of miles on A we 
set 365 days, or 52 weeks, or 13 lunar months, or 1 
year, on E ; then the numbers on A will be a series of 
planetary distances, and the numbers beneath them on E 
their periods of revolution, in days, weeks, months, or 
years, according as 365, 52, 13, or 1, is selected. 

EXAMPLES. 

145. The distance of Mercury from the sun is 37 mil- 
lions of miles; what is the length of his year? — ^Under 95 
set 365 ; under 37 is 88 days. 

146. Mars is about 687 days in revolving round the 
sun ; what is his distance ? — Ans. 144 millions. 

147. HerscheFs mean distance is about 1823 millions 
oF miles } how many years does he consume in traversing 

hj8 orbit? — ^Ans. 83.8 yeaxa. . 
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148. If a planet revolved in an orbit 20 million miles 
from the sun ; how long would it take in passing round 
him ? — Ans. 351 days. 

149. Suppose the recently discovered planet to be 3,000 
millions of miles distant from the sun ; how many years 
does it take in traversing its orbit ? — Ans. 178 years. 

150. The nearest of Saturn's moons is 108 thousand 
miles distant from him, and the time of its periodic revo- 
lution about 22f hours; the second is distant 140 thou- 
sand : what is its periodic revolution ? — Under 108 of A 
set 22 f of E; under 140 is 34 hours nearly. 

151. The fourth satellite of Saturn spends 65 hours in 
passing round its primary; required its distance* from 
him. — Ans. 217,000 miles. 

The following table will enable the student to solve 
the previous questions numerically : — 

WEIGHT OF METALLIC SPHEBES. 

Platinum 4 incheB diam. = 26 lbs. ay. 

Gold 6.6 ... = 100 

Mercu^ 3 ... = 7 

Lead ' 7.6 ... = 90 

Silver 4.6 ... =: 18 

Copper 6 ... = 86 

Brass 6.4 ... = 26 

Wt. Iron and Steel 3 ... = 4 

Ct. Iron, Tin, and Zinc 6 ... ^80 

Ice and Gunpowder ....7 ... = 6 

SoUdity of Sphere = .6286 <f = .01688 c\ 

Solidity of Tetrahedron = .11785 s\ 

«* Octahedron = .47140 a'. 

«* Dodecahedron s= 7.66^1^ if , 

" Icosahedron =i^.\^\^^if. 

14 
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Numerical Solution of Question 133. 

lb. 3 lb. 

18 : 4.5 : : 7 : d^'; or taking the ^of each term 

4 5 -3^7 
f^lS : 4.5 : : ^7 : ' .^ ; which, multiplying nu- 

J ^2268 = 3.284. 

Question 148. 
953 . 365« . . 203 . 365»X203 _ 133225X8000 _ . 

and ^^1243 = 35.25 days. 



MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

152. A triangular piece of board, measuring 18 feet in 
perpendicular height, is to be divided equally among 4 
men, by sections parallel to the base : at what distance 
from the vertex must they be cut ? — Similar surfaces vary 
as their squares ; hence, over 18 of D, set 4 shares on C ; 
then under 3 shares is 15.58 feet; under 2 is 12.72, and 
under 1 is 9 feet. 

153. A circle measures 9 inches in diameter : required 
the diameter of another of twice the area. — Over 9 of D, 
set 1; under 2 is 12.72. 

154. Four men bought a grindstone, 30 inches in dia- 
meter, and agreed that the first should use it till he ground 
down } of it for his share, deducting 6 inches in the mid- 
dJe for waste ; then, that the second should use it till he 
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ground down i part, and so on : what part of the dia- 
meter must each grind down ? — ^If |th of the diameter be 
waste, 2'gth of the content is waste; therefore, condeiving 
the whole to contain 25 shares, 1 share will be waste, and 
each man will have 6 shares. Over 6 inches on D, set 1 
share on C ; under 7 is 15.87 ; under 13 is 21.63 ; under 
19 is 26.15; and under 25 is 30. Subtracting these 
numbers from each succeeding one, we obtain 9.87 inches 
for the fourth; 5.76 for the third; 4.52 for the second; 
and 3.85 for the first. 

155. Three persons having bought a sugar-loaf, 20 
inches high, it is required to divide it equally among 
them by sections parallel to the base : required the height 
of each part. — Similar solids vary as their cubes, hence 
use the E slide. Over 20 of D, set 3 shares ; under 2 is 
17.48 ; under 1 is 13.86. Subtracting from each preced- 
ing, we have 2.52 inches height of lowest part : 3.62 
second; 13.86 third. 

156. A person has a solid globe of wood, 7 inches in 
diameter, and requires another twice the size : required 
its diameter. — Over 7 of D, set 1 of E ; under 2 is 8.82 
inches. 

157. Perceiving a chandelier, suspended from a church 
ceiling, moving slowly backwards and forwards, I observed 
that it made 14 swings per minute : what was the height 
of the ceiling from the floor, supposing the centre of gra- 
vity of the chandelier to be 8 feet from the pavement ? — 
Ans. 68 feet. 

158. A person lent another a cubical rick of h&^^\sssaw- 
Bunng 10 feet each way, "wbidi \ift x«^^^^>S«^^ <5J^««. 
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of the same shape: what was the measure of each? — 
Ans. 6.93 feet. 

159. Two pipes, each 2 inches internal diameter, fill a 
cistern in an hour ; they are then stopped, and five smaller 
ones are opened at the bottom of the vessel, which they 
empty in the same space of time : what is the diameter 
of these smaller pipes, each being the same ? — ^Ans. 1.265 
inches. 

160. The arms of a pair of scales are of unequal length; 
a quantity of sugar, weighing 19 lbs. in one scale, weighs 
only 16 lbs. in the other : what is its real weight ? Take 
the mean proportional. — ^Ans. 17.43 lbs. 

161. There is a glass in the shape of a frustum of a 
cone, 6 inches deep ; its top diameter is 3 inches^ its bot- 
tom 2 J if I pour water into it till it is | full, what will 
be the depth of the liquor ? — Ans. 5.12 inches. 

162. Three men bought a tapering piece of timber, 
which wad the frustum of a square pyramid : each side of 
the greater end was 3 feet, of the less 1 foot, the length 
was 18 feet : what was the thickness of each man's piecoi 
supposing they are to have equal shares? — Ans. 3.27, 
4.56, and 10.17 inches. 

163. The sides of a triangle measure 6, 5, and 3 feet; 
it is required to construct another that shall contain 3| 
times as much ; determine the length of the sides. — Ans. 
11.69, 9.75, and 5.85. 

164. The mean distance of Jupiter from the sun is 495 
millions of miles : how many years is this splendid lumi- 
nary in traversing his orbit? — Ans. 11 1 years. 

166. How many gsdloQS ViW. ^y^ QonVi^Vxi^^ yh ^ ^^\^ 
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drical vessel, 18} inches diameter, and 8t deep? — ^Ans. 
8 gallons. 

166. A globe of cast-iron weighs 18 lbs. : what is its 
diameter? — Ans. 5.09 inches. 

167. What is the diameter of a silver sphere, weighing 
25 lbs. avoirdupois ? — Ans. 5.02 inches. 

168. Seven men bought a grindstone, a yard in dia- 
meter, for a guinea; they paid 3s. each, and agreed to 
grind down their separate portions in succession : what 
was the diameter of the stone when each began to grind ? 
—Ans. 36, 33.3, 30.4, 27.2, 23.57, 19.24, and 13.6 
inches. 

169. There are two similar cylinders; the length of 
the one is 8 inches, and its diameter 4; the other is 2| 
times the size : determine its length and diameter. — Ans. 
Length 11.28, diameter 5.64. 

170. Two spheres of brass are to each other in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 7 ; if the larger measures 12 inches round, 
what is the circumference of the smaller? — Ans. 10.72. 

171. Five men bought a grindstone 16 inches in dia- 
meter, for 15s. A pays Is., B 2s., C 3s., D 4s., and E 5s. ; 
each man is to grind down his portion in succession, com- 
mencing with A, and ending with E, who is to leave 4 ' 
inches unground : what is the diameter as each begins to 
grind ?— Ans. 16, 15.49, 14.42, 12.65, 9.8. 

172. The frustum of a pentagonal pyramid measures 
10 inches along each side at top, and 15 at bottom, and 
the depth is 20 inches ; if I put into it a solid globe of 
wrought iron, weighing 108 lbs., and then pour in 12 
gallons of water : what depth of the vessel will t^^ssaxo. 
unfilled ? — ^Ans. 8.28 inches. 
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173. A globe of wood, 10 inches diameter,' suspended 
in a lathe, was turned down into smaller globes, by 4 men 
successively, each chipping off an equal portion : what 
was the diameter when each began, supposing the last 
left a globe of 2 inches diameter ? — ^Ans. 10, 9.09, 7.96, 
and 6.35. 

174. If into a soap-bubble 3 J inches diameter, I blow 
^ of a pint of air, what will then be its circumference ? — 
Ans. 14.49 inches. 

175. One evening I chanced with a tinker to sit. 

Whose tongue ran a great deal too fast for his wit. 
He talked of his art with abundance of mettle, 
So I asked him to make me a flat-bottom'd kettle. 
Let the top and the bottom diameters be 
In just such proportion as five are to three. 
Twelve inches the depth I proposed, and no more; 
And of gallons to hold seven-tenths of a score. 
He promised to do it, and straight to work went, 
Got right the proportions, but wrong the content. 
He altered it then, and the quantity found 
Correct, but the top measured far too much round ; 
Till, making it either too big, or too little. 
The tinker, at last, had quite spoiPd his fine kettle. 
But he vows he will bring his said promise to pass, 
Or else that he'll waste every ounce of his brass. 
So to save him from ruin, kind friend, find him out 
The diameters' length, for he'll ne'er do it, I doubt. 

Ans. 15.0^ bottom, 23.1 top. 

/>*»^« 2.17. 
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CASK GAUGING. 

It has been stated^ that casks are usually gauged by 
considering them under four varieties; and questions 121, 
122, 123, 124, show the content of a cask of given dimen- 
sions under these four varieties, in which it will be seen 
that there is a variation of 10 gallons, according to the 
different form under which the cask is viewed. By con- 
sidering the vessel as part of a prolate spheroid, we shall 
have the content too great ; for no cask is so much curved 
towards the head as this would make it. The middle 
frustum of a parabolic spindle approaches nearer to the 
shape of casks in general. Two frustums of a paraboloid 
leave too sharp a ridge in the middle ; and the frustums 
of two cones give the content far too small, and would, in 
themselves, make a ridiculous kind of barrel. The gene- 
rality of casks seem to be a compound of the first and 
fourth varieties, the bung part being spheroidal, and the 
extremities conical. If, in addition to the bung and head, 
we take the diameter halfway between the two, then the 
true content is readily found by the general rule for frus- 
tums ; but, as in practice, except with open casks, it is a 
somewhat tedious process to obtain this middle diameter 
^perfectly correct, without which it is useless, since, by the 
nature 'Of the formula, the content is made to depend 
upon it in 9kfourfbld measure; and as the determining to 
which of the varieties any given cask makes the nearest 
approach, is a work requiring much skill and \ud.^^<^\s^ 
various writers have, from time to lime, ^^Xfc\5v^\*A ^^ ^^- 
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coyer a rule that shall be an approximation for all casks. 
Dr. Button's, for this purpose, is represented by the for- 
mula I (39 B« + 25 H« + 26 HB) .000031473. This, 
besides being very laborious, generally gives the content 
too small. By considering the bung diameter as the prin- 
cipal regulator, and by combining the formulae for sphe- 
roidal and conic frustums, we shall arrive at a method 
which never can he far from the truth, and is of the 
easiest application possible, as it may be put under the 
following form, with a whole number for a gauge point, a 
desideratum in all cases with the slide-rule. 

I (H» + 2.B«) ^0^ U.3- c^^L 9 

that is, over 33 on D set the length ; then the number 
over the head plus twice the number over the bung, is 
the content in gallons. For computation, the formula is 
equally simple and easy. 

I (H« + 2.B«) .000919. 

EXAMPLE. 

176. A cask measures 47 inches long; the head diame- 
ter is 26, and the bung 31 inches : required the content. 

Over 33 set 47 ; then 

over 26 = 29.2 

31 = 41.5 

41.5 



112.2 gallons. 



) 
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Numerically, 26« = 676 

31« = 961 

961 



2598 X 47 X .000919 = 112.2 

gallons. 

This is an example of a cask whose middle diameter 
was found to be 29.3 as nearly as possible, the content of 
which in gallons, by formula 21, will be 



I (H« + B« + 5ml') 



46» 

Over 46 place 47 ; then 

over 26. = 15. 
31. =21.4 
58.6 = 76.1 



. 112.5 



The same formula, arranged for numerical computa- 
tion, is 

I (H« + B« + 2^0 .0004721.* 

Example, 26» = 676 
31« = 961 
58.6« = 3433.96 



5070.96 X47 X .0004721 = 112.51 

gallons, true content. 



* .0004721 is the reciprocal of the roimd. troAXysasi 5ixTv^'«: 1^-^ 
gallonB. 
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Bj Dr. Hutton's Rule, the content will be — 

39 X 31« = 37479 

25 X 26« = 16900 

26 X 26 X 31 = 20956 



75335 X47 X .000031473=111.42 

gallons. 

The following Table contains 50 casks that were care- 
fally gauged while empty, and their contents subse- 
quently tested by actual measurement with water. A 
great portion are taken from Dr. Hutton's works, some 
from Nesbit and Little's gauging, some from Todd^s 
Manual, and the rest have come under my own observa- 
tion. They will serve as exercises for the student, and 
show the value and efficiency of the rule I have proposed. 
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I for 8 dimon 


No. 
1 


L 


H 


B 


2m 


disMBsioni. 


■knif. 


■ioaa. 


28.3 


23.2 


27.7 


62.6 


6441 


63.51 


63.91 


2 


29.8 


22.2 


26. 


49.6 


51.05 


50.41 


60.52 


3 


30.8 


23.2 


27.6 


52.2 


58.44 


57.78 


68.10 


4 


32.2 


24.5 


30.1 


56.8 


71.94 


70.51 


71.38 


6 


80. 


24.7 


29.2 


55.2 


63.87 


63.40 


63.80 


6 


32.5 


23.8 


28.2 


53.6 


64.97 


64.12 


61.61 


7 


34.3 


26.3 


33.5 


62.2 


92.02 


90.72 


92.36 


8 


34.5 


26.4 


33. 


61.4 


90.49 


89.71 


91.01 


ft 


41. 


28.3 


32.2 


60.4 


104.07 


102.41 


10410 


10 


37. 


26.1 


31.8 


59.8 


92.03 


90.89 


91.85 


11 


44.5 


34.4 


40.8 


77.6 


186.31 


183.61 


184.53 


12 


47. 


26.3 


33.8 


62.8 


128.2 


125.82 


128.2 


13 


34.2 


27 J2 


33.8 


62.8 


94.07 


93.21 


94.8 


14 


47. 


25.3 


82. 


59.4 


115.21 


113.92 


116. 


15 


45.5 


30.7 


38. 


71. 


169.54 


157.01 


159.56 


16 


44.6 


24.7 


32.2 


59.2 


108.47 


107.12 


109.82 


17 


48.6 


24.2 


32.1 


68.8 


110.40 


114.78 


117.61 


18 


46. 


25.7 


34.7 


63.4 


127.78 


125.11 


129.32 


19 


48.8 


24.2 


32.1 


68.8 


116.88 


115.28 


118.21 


20 


51.2 


23.3 


31. 


66.4 


113.24 


112.63 


115.98* 


21 


48. 


28.2 


33.8 


62.8 


133J28 


132.03 


135.87* 


22 


51.6 


36.6 


41.6 


79.2 


227.69 


228.52 


227.62 


23 


67. 


32.7 


42. 


78.2 


240.8 


235.43 


240.81 


24 


54. 


34.8 


44.8 


83. 


267.66 


253.41 


259.22 


25 


45.6 


28. 


34.6 


64.8 


133.04 


131.37 


133.05 


26 


45. 


27. 


36. 


66. 


136.66 


133.26 


137.12 


27 


46.7 


24.6 


30.9 


68. 


108.56 


106.00 


107.83 


28 


32.5 


21.4 


26.2 


49.6 


65.31 


53.87 


64.66 


29 


27.7 


19.6 


23.4 


44.2 


37.73 


37.33 


37.66 


30 


42. 


28. 


35. 


65.4 


124.64 


122.81 


124.62 


31 


50. 


26. 


32. 


60.2 


126.67 


123.16 


126.2 


32 


66. 


52. 


62. 


116.6 


627.63 


627.21 


680.31* 


33 


60. 


36. 


45. 


84. 


293.93 


290.11 


294.72 


34 


58.5 


40.1 


49.8 


93. 


351.76 


349.42 


352.10 


35 


60. 


40. 


50. 


93.2 


362.17 


368.16 


363.76 


36 


44.5 


34.4 


40.8 


77.2 


' 185.04 


183.62 


184.54 


37 


35.5 


30. 


36. 


68. 


114.3 


112.97 


113.93 


38 


49.5 


23.3 


31.7 


68.6 


116.41 


112.18 


116a3 


39 


40. 


80. 


36. 


67.8 


128.38 


127.32 


128.36 


40 


50. 


23. 


31. 


57.4 


112.94 


108.78 


112.62 


41 


54. 


39. 


45. 


86. 


278.96 . 


276.31 


276.46 


42 


51. 


23.5 


31.6 


68.4 


119.3 


116.21 


118.91 


43 


89.6 


29.4 


35.6 


67. 


123.64 


121.92 


123.28 


44 


89.5 


30. 


36.7 


69.2 


131.2 


128.87 


130.46 


45 


40.5 


29.8 


35.6 


67. 


126.9 


126.06 


126.86 


46 


41.5 


30. 


37. 


69.6 


139.36 


136.72 


138.75 


47 


51. 


23.7 


81.9 


69.4 


122.96 


117.78 


121.72 


48 


48. 


25.2 


83.4 


61.8 


126^22 


122.78 


126.4 


49 


56.4 


32.3 


41.2 


76.4 


230.63 


225.21 


230.03 


50 


45.3 


28J2 


34.9 


65.2 
Total 


134.12 


132.55 


134.52 


7415.12 


7512.Q^ 


^^D&Si^. ^ 
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In 47 out of the 50, the rule I have proposed agrees 
nearest with the truth; in the three marked with an 
asterisk, Dr. Hutton*s comes nearer. The total error by 
his is 103 gallons ; by mine^ 8 gallons. In setting down 
the dimensions, the most concise way will be to place the 
length on the left hand, with a brace between it and the 
diameters, recollecting that 33 is the gauge point, when 
three dimensions are used; and 46, when four dimen- 
sions are taken. 

EXAMPLE. 

177. The length of a cask is 40 inches, the head 30^ 
the bung 36, and twice the middle 67.8 inches : required 
the content. 

By Proposed Rule for 3 dimensions. 

30 == 33.05 



^" 1 36 = 47.6 



47.7* 
128.35 gallons. 

By Gl-eneral Rule for 4 dimensions. 

(30 =17. 
40^36 =24.5 
(67.8 = 86.9 

128.4 gallons. 

The dimensions of casks are taken most readily with 
the long and cross callipers, and the bung and head rods. 

* If, as in this case, the number found standing over the bung 
diameter appear to be more than 47.6, and less than 47.7, set 
down both, as above. 
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When these are not at hand; their place may be supplied 
as follows : — 

U Procure a straight piece of deal, 
about I of an inch square, and 6 
feet long, for a measuring-rod; 
and, with a camel's-hair pencil and 
Indian ink, divide it into inches 
and tenths. Take another piece, 
AB, an inch square, and about 
4 feet long ; and near one end, as 
at a, cut srnotch, and 2 inches from it, 5, make a mark, 
and place a cipher 0. Then divide the distance from h 
to the end B into inches and tenths. Also procure two 
pieces of string, each with loops at one end, and heavy 
plummets of lead at the other. Before tying the loop, on 
one of the strings slip 3 pieces of cork, e, v, z, about i of 
an inch thick, and i of an inch square. Then, 

To take the Dimensions of a standing Cask, 

With a piece of string and chalk, by problem 2, page 20, 
strike a line across the middle of the head of the cask ; 
lay the rod AB over this line, and bring the plummet 
depending from a up to the bulge of the cask. Then slip 
the other plummet along to c, till it touches the cask in like 
manner. The number now cut by c will be the internal 
bung diameter C, the dtstance a&, of 2 inches, being an 
allowance for twice the thickness of the staves. With 
the measuring rod take the distance from y (the under side 
of the rod AB) to the ground /. Also the distance from o 
(the upper side of the rod) to n, the head of the barrel. 
Then ^minus twice on, will be the internal kii^Vi^^Skl*^^^^ 
cask, the thickness of the square xod, KB^\ife\si%^s«^'^'^^ 

15 
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equal to the thickness of the head of the oask^ which is 
generally 1 inch. To take the middle diameter D, slip 
the top cork up to e, till the distance ye is equal to on. 
The length of the cask heing known, slip the second cork 
down to V, the distance ev heing \ of the length ; in the 
same manner adjust the cork z, if deemed necessary. 
Then add together the distances vv, zz, and suhtract their 
sum from the hung diameter, or deduct twice the dis- 
tance vvj if the curve of the cask be uni/orm; the 
remainder will he the middle diameter, D. In the same 
way might a diameter be taken halfway betwetn D and 0. 
The oblique line sxj measured from the inside of the 
chimb to the outermost sloped edge of the opposite staye^ 
will be the internal head diameter; or twice the distance 
at e may be deducted from the bung. If only three 
dimensions are taken, the corks may be dispensed with ; 
but in uUaging standing casks, they will be found ex- 
tremely convenient. 

For taking the dimensions of lying casks, a common 
pair of callipers may be made by any carpenter, as annexed. 
<to j^ g ss khCf efq^ are precisely like 
TT^ssssm LUr ^ carpenter's square. The 

arms hkj efy may be an inch 
J? square, and 2 feet 6 inches 
long ; the blades &c, /^, about | of an inch thick, and an 
inch broad. At c and q two pieces are fixed at right 
angles, the distance cd being 4 inches. In the face of the 
arm &A;, let a groove be ploughed and worked under with 
a side tool, to a dove-tailed shape, like the section shown 
at m. The under side of the arm e/is to be cut to match 
it like the section shown at n, Tke aim «/ will now slide 
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along the arm hh ; in fact, it would be preferable if it were 
cut like a slide-rule, but carpenters have not tools for 
effecting this. One inch from a (which is opposite to d) 
make a mark, and place a cipher 0. Then from to k 
will be 25 inches 3 divide this into inches and tenths, and 
number it from towards k. On the arm ef at the point 
opposite to h make a mark, and 1 inch from it toward e 
place 25 ; then divide the space from 25 to e into inches 
and tenths, and number them backward. When this arm 
is made to slide in the other, and drawn out to measure 
the length or bung diameter, the number standing oppo- 
rite the end k will denote such length or bung diameter. 

To find 4ihe content of a large circular vessel, that ap- 
pears to bulge irregularly, by an odd number of equidis- 
tant diameters. 

178. Let the vessel be the cask on page 169, and let 
there be taken 9 diameters, commencing with the head, 
level with e, and proceeding with one between that and D, 
down to the bottom, which suppose to be 80, 83, 86, 88, 
90, 89, 87, 84, and 81 inches, and the depth of the vessel 
96 inches, consequently, the common distance of the dia- 
meters 12 inches. 

Place in a line the letters a^ 46* 20* 

Under x^ place the square of the first or top diameter ) 
under 4c" the square of the second diameter; under 2c^ 
the square of the third diameter ; under 4e" the square of 
the fourth diameter ; and so on, alternately, to the last, 
the square of which place under oc^y along with the other 
extreme. Add together the three columns seijat^.t^X'^ ^ 
and multiply that under 4e'* \)y 4*, wA ^iJcksX* xaA^'t^^ 
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by 2. Add the three together, multiply by the eommon 
interval; and divide by the cone divisor. 



a? 

6400 
6561 


EXAl 

4c« 

6880 
7744 ■ 
7921 
7065 


^PLE. 

2o« 

7396 
8100 
7569 


12961 


23065 
2 




29610 
4 




46130 




118440 
46130 
12961 






- 


177531x12- 


-1059.108 = 



This, it will be seen, is merely a modification of the 
general rule for frustums. For, let the diameters, taken 
in order, be a, h, c, (f, e, &c. Then, taking three at a 
time, we have d^-{-W-\-(^] c" + 4c?a + c«; c« + 4/» 
+ (fy &c. ; that is, tt« + 4i« + 2c« + 4(£« + 2e« + 4/« 
-^-g^ ; namely, the square of the extremes, plus 4 times 
the square of the even diameters, plus twice the square of * 
the remaining odd diameters. By the slide-rule the con- 
tent may be found by taking it as three successive frus- 
tums. The same rule obviously applies to the ullaging 
of a standing cask. 

EXAMPLE. 

179. The depth of liquor, in a cask partly filled, is 20 
Inches; 6ve equidistant diameleTs,m(i^xa^dftom the sur- 
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face downward^ are 28; 27; 26; 24; and 22 inches : re- 
quired the content. 

jr' 4e» 2oa 



784 
484 


729 
676 


676 

2 


1268 


1305 
4 

6220 
1268 
1362 


1362 




7840 X 5 


~- 1069.1 



For ullaging a lying cask; the following rule may be 
employed. 

From 10 times the wet inches, subtract the bung ; mul- 
tiply the remainder by the content, and divide by 8 times 
the bung; the quotient gives the liquor in the cask; i, e. 

(low— B)C 
^— 8B 

To find the content of vessels whose bases are nearly of 
an elliptical form, proceed for the area of the base as di- 
rected on page 129, and (after multiplying by the com- 
mon distance of the ordinates,) instead of dividing by 3, 
multiply by the depth of the vessel; and divide by the 
pyramid divisorS; these being equal to 3 times the prism 
divisors. If the vessel also bulge up the sides, take an 
odd number of equidistant areas, and proceed as in the last 
example. And thus may any solid be measured ; always 
observing, that when equidistant areas «iX^ takfeTi^'^^^'jfxjTOi- 
mid divisors must be employed*, aiid'^iVi'e^ ^^ %qjMwre* A 
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equidistant diameters are used; the ceme divisors must be 
selected; for the obvious reason that thrice the latter re- 
duce squares to circles. 



TIMBER MEASURE. 

To find the superficial content of a plank. 

Take the length in feet, and the breadth in inches; 
then divide (by 12) the product of the dimensions. If 
the board tapers regularly^ take half the sum of the end 
breadths for the mean breadth. 

EXAMPLE. 

180. A plank 16 feet 6 inches long; is 10 inches broad 
at one end; and 18 at the other : what is the content ? — 
Here 14 is the mean breadth. Then to 12 of A set 16}; 
and under 14 is 191 square feet.* 

* It is much to be regretted that the foot is not diyided into 
100 equal parts instead of 9G, as at present. The mode of work- 
ing duodecimals, though simple enough in itself, often leads to 
confusion, from the singular names given to the result. Thus, 
a piece of wood measures 9 feet 5 inches by 8 feet 8 inches, which 
multiplied together, according to the prescribed rules, gives 
what are called 34 feet 6 inches and 4 par is. Now, these inches, 
as they are termed, are merely twelfths of a superficial foot ; and 
these parts, twelfths of such twelfths ; that is, duodecimal frac- 
tions, each number decreasing in a twelvefold proportion from 
left to right, as decimal fractions decrease in a tenfold propor- 
tion. The name of inches, given to the 6, conveys no kind of 
idea; for they arc neither inches hot feet, but & mix.ture of the 
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To find the content of hewn or four-sided timber. 

Take the length in feet, the breadth and thickness in 
inches. Find a mean proportional between the breadth 
and thickness ; then divide (by 12*) the length multiplied 
by the square of the mean proportional. If the tree 
tapers regularly from end to end; find the mean pro- 
portional between the mean breadth and thickness. 

EXAMPLE. 

181. A log of wood is 23 feet 6 inches long, 15 inches 
thick, and 22 broad : required the content. — Over 15 of 
D set 15, and under 22 is 18.17, a mean ; then over 12 of 
D set 23 J, and over 18.17 is 53f solid feet. 
' 182. The length of a piece of timber is 23.8 feet; the 
breadth at the greater end is 20.18 inches, at the less 
16.42 inches; the thickness at the greater end is 14.12 
inches, at the less 10.48 inches : required the content. — 
Here 20.18 + 16.42 = 36.6, the half of which = 18.3 the 

two, the content being, in reality, 84 sqaare feet, together with 
another piece, 1 foot long and 6 inches broad ; and another, 1 

foot long, and ^ of an inch broad ; a square foot, in fact, being 

the integer, and the others successive twelfths. For the car- 
penter the present nomenclature answers well enough, as he 
perfectly understands that it is a trifle more than 84 feet and a 
half, which is sufficient for his purpose. But a misconception 
of the principle of duodecimals, carried out by unskilful people, 
has led to the wildest confasion ; for even in some works on 
arithmetic, designed for the instruction of the young, occurs the 
unimaginable problem of multiplying half-a-crown by half-a- 
crown ; the result of which notable achievement \a ^\aXA^\si\si<5k 
6«.8dL 
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mean breadth ; also, 14.12 + 10.48 = 24.6, the half of 
which = 12.3. Over 12.3 of D set 12.3, and under 18.3 
is 15, a mean proportional : then, over 12 of D set 23.8, 
and over 15 is 37.2. 

To find the content of round timber. Take the length 
in feet, and the girt in inches : then divide (by 12*) the 
length multiplied by the square of the quarter girt. 



EXAMPLE. 

183. Eequired the content of a tree 48 feet long, the 
girts at the ends being 60 and 18 inches. — Here 39 is the 
mean girt, } of which = 9.75. Then, over 12 of D set 
48, and over 9.75 is 31.7 feet nearly. • 

The above rule gives only about j^ of the true content, 
but is adopted in practice, as it compensates the purchaser 
for the waste of timber occasioned by squaring it. The 
following rule gives the true content very nearly. Divide 
(by 12*) twice the length, multiplied by the square of } 
of the girt. 

EXAMPLE. 

184. Required the content of the last-mentioned tree. — 
Here i of 39 = 7.8. Hence, over 12 of D set 96 (twice 
the length) and over 7.8 is 40.56 cubic feet. 

But neither this, nor the rule for squared timber, is 
quite correct, if the tree tapers, but is sufficiently so for 
all practical purposes. 
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LAND SURVEYING. 




Dm 
Bn 



180 

208 












543 






A 






A 






244 






D 






D 






422 









• 











800 







136 




S3 


82 







B 






B 







884 




86 


208 




82 


92 







A 





• 

Set up poles at A; B^ C^ and D^ so that, standing at A; 
you can see B and D, the end of the sides whose meeting 
forms the angle : and so of the others. And suppose the 
hedge to run on straight, or nearly so, from A to a, then to 
bend and run on straight to c, and so on. Form a field- 
book, as on the right of the diagram, by ruling two Hues 
down the middle of a page; and, in using this, begin at 
the bottom and write upward, placing the main lines in 
the middle, and the offsets right or left, as they are on the 
right or left of the line measured. Then, suppose you 
commence surveying at A ; let your attendant lead the 
chain toward B ; and when he gets it extended^ see thA^t^ 
he is in a straight line between -joxix^i ^\A^^ ^ia^«^«is^'^ 
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him by a wave of the band, rigbt or left, according as you 
wish bim to move to one side, or tbe other. His position 
being correct, be is to place an arrow in the ground; and 
walk on till the chain is again extended, when be places 
another arrow, while you take up the first; and so proceed. 
But when you arrive at 6,, opposite to a, measure aft, (at 
right angles to AB,) with an offset staff, which may be a 
thin piece of deal 10 links long. Now, suppose from A 
to hy 92 links, and ah 32 links ; place the 92 in the middle 
column over A, and 32 on the left hand of it ; and so pro- 
ceed till you arrive at the end of B, which suppose 384 ; 
set this down in the field-book, and over it place the letter 
B, and above this draw a line across the page. Tbe A 
being placed at the bottom, and B at the top, shows that 
the intervening numbers are the measures of the AB line. 
Proceed with the rest in like manner, making the circuit 
of the field, and returning to A. Then from A, measure 
the diagonal AC. With these dimensions plot the field 
from a scale of equal parts, (feather-edged plotting scales 
are best for this purpose,) and drop the perpendiculars 
Dm, Bti, and from the scale ascertain their lengths. These 
are set down underneath the diagram, as they are not sup- 
posed to have been measured in the field ; but if a cross 
staff, or theodolite, be employed, they are to be taken 
while proceeding along the diagonal, and set down in the 
field-book, like offsets, and then the sides AD, DC will 
not require measuring, supposing there are no offsets on 
them.— To find the area. Add together Dw, Bw, and 
multiply their sum by AC. For the offsets ; for the tri- 
angle A a6, multiply Kh by ha. For the succeeding 
trapezoid, add together ah, cd, and multiply by hd; and 
00 proceed. Then, as, in all these e«i&ea, thia ^yea double 
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the area, add the whole together, halve the sum, and di- 
vide by the number of links in an acre, viz. 100,000, (that 
is, point off the 5 right-hand figures,) and the content is 
in acres and decimal parts; the latter of which being 
multiplied by 4 and 40, (which need not be set down,) 
gives the roods and poles. In taking the distances from 
the field-book, the numbers up the middle column, 92, 
208, &c., have to be subtracted from each succeeding, and 
the offsets, 0, 32, 36, &c., to be added together in pairs. 
The work will stand thus : — 

210684 
2944 
7888 
6886 
4488 



180 
208 


92 
32 


116 
68 


176 
36 


CO CO 
00 00 

r-t 


388 
543 


194 
276 


928 
696 


1056 
528 


408 
408 


1164 
1552 
1940 


2944 


7888 


6886 


4488 


210684 





2)282340 

1.16170 

.64680 

25.8720 



Content^ 1 acre 25 poles. 
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TRIGONOMETRY AND NAVIGATION. 



The trigonometrical slide is a slide containing the loga- 
rithmic sines and tangents^ the former of which work to 
the line D, and the latter to the line A; which lines, as 
hefore explained, are also logarithmic. But it is to be 
recollected, that it is the distances only that are loga- 
rithmic, not the numbers ; hence, when the slide is laid 
evenly in, then the numbers on A are the natural tan- 
gents, and the numbers on D the natural sines of the 
degrees marked on the slide : when in any other position 
they are proportional to the natural sines and tangents of 
those degrees ; and, therefore, if we set the first term of 
a proportion over or under the second, then the third will 
stand over or under the fourth, the fifth over or under the 
sixth, and so on. In making use of the tangent line, 
three points may be taken as radius, either the beginning, 
middle, or end of the slide; but the. middle point, 
marked 45°, will in practice be most convenient. In 
using the sine slide, two points may be taken as radius, 
either the beginning or the end of the slide, as may be 
found necessary for preventing the numbers from over- 
running. Having already given several questions under 
the sector, and Navigation being only an application of 
Trigonometry, it will be suffiicieiit Yxei^ to ^^ic^nr l\i^ xsvode 
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of working an example or two with the slide-rule, whiph 
the student will find infinitely superior for the purpose. 
Take the tower at page 68. By the sine line^ sin. 42} : 
200 : : sin. 47} : height, 

sin. 42} sin. 47} ., ^ 
*"^00-= hii^J therefore- 

Under 42} of the sines bring 200; then under 47} is 
218.2, the height. 

By the tangent line, making AC radius — 

Kad. or tan. 45° : 200 : : tan. 47} : height; 

200 height 

or = — . 

tan. 45 tan. 47} 

» 

Over 45 of the tangents set 200 ; then over 47} is 218.2, 
the height, (as before.) 
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PLANE SAILING. 

: Plane sailing supposes the earth to be a plane^ the men- 
aians parallel to each other, and the lengths of degrees 
everywhere equal; and involves the consideration of four 
quantities^ difference of latitude^ nautical distance, de- 
parture, and course. Let K (diagram p. 48, disregarding 
the circle,) denote a point on the earth's surface, and KC 
its meridian. Draw a line from K to A^ and suppose a 
ship to sail along it from K till she arrive at A ; then KA 
will be the distance sailed ; DA, the departure from the 
meridian ; KD, the difference of latitude ; and the angle 
DKA, contained between the meridian and the rhumb 
sailed on^ the course. The difference of latitude is thus 
represented by a vertical line, the departure by a horizontal 
onC; the distance by the hypothenusal line forming with 
the other two a right-angled triangle^ and the course by 
the angle included between the difference of latitude and 
the distance. Then, if we make distance radius, the de- 
parture becomes the sine^ and the difference of latitude the 
cosine, of the course ; or^ if diff. lat. be made radius, de- 
parture becomes the tangent of the course. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. A ship sails 38° S., 255 miles W. : required the diff. 
of lat. and departure. Complement of 38° = 52°, then — 

Sin. 90 : 255 : : sin. 52° : diff. lat. : : sin. 38° : dep. 

Under 90 of the sines set 255 ; then — 

Under 52° is 201 miles, diff. lat. 
and under 38° is 15T lEoVeft, ^q;^\ix\»x^. 
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2. A ship sails from lat. 44° 50' N. between S. and E. 
till she has made 64 miles of easting, and is then found 
to be in lat. 42° 56' N. : required the course and distance. 

44° 50' 
42 56 



1 54 = 114 miles, diff. lat. 



As 114 : rad. : : 64 : tan. of course. 

Under 114 set 45° of the tangents, then under 64 is 
29° 20', the course. 

Again, sin. 29° 20' : 64 : : sin. 90° : dist. 

Under 29° 20' set 64, then under 90° is 130.6 miles, 
distance. 

3. A ship in lat. 45° 25' N. sails N.E.b.N. } B. tiU she 
comes to 46° 55' N. : required the distance and departure. 

N.E.b.N. J E. = 39° 22}', comp. of which = 50° 37 J'. 

46° 55' 
45 25 



1 30 = 90 miles, diff. lat. 



Sin. 50° 37}' : 90 miles : : sin. 39° 22}' : 73.8 miles de- 
parture : : sin. 90° : 116.4, distance.* 

* As the learner is supposed by this time to be familiar with 
the mode of operation, it will be sufficient for the future to indi- 
cate the proportion, without repeating the directions for setting 
the slide. Thus, in the above instance, under 50° 37}' set 90 
miles, then under 39° 22}' will be 73.8, and under 90° will be 
11,6.4 miles; and so of all others. When the word rad. occurs 
as the first or second term, before adjusting the slide run the 
e^e along the proportion to see if the word sin. or tan. follows, 
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EXAMPLES FOB PBACTIO^. 

4. A ship sails from lat. 56° 50' N. on a rhumb be- 
tween S. and S. W. 126 miles^ and is then found to be in 
lat. 55° 40' : required the course she sailed; and her de- 
parture from the meridian. — ^Ans. Course^ 56° 15'; 
departure^ 104.8 miles. 

5. A ship in lat. 44° 50' N. sails S. 29° 20' E. 130.8 
miles : required diff. lat. and departure. — ^Ans. 64 dep. : 
114 diff. lat. 

6. A ship in lat. 45° 25' N. sails N.B.b.N. } E. 116.4 
miles : required dep., diff. lat.^ and latitude come to. — 
Ans. 74 dep. ; 90 miles, or 1° SO' diff. lat ; and 46° 55' N. 
lat. come to. 

7. A ship at sea sails from lat. 34° 24' N. between N. 
and W. 124 miles, and is found to have made 86 miles 
of westing : required the course steered, and diff. of lat., 
or northing made good. — Ans. Course, 43° 54' ; diff. lat. 
1° 29' ; 35° 53' N. lat. come to. 

8. A ship in lat. 24° 30' S. sails S.E.b.S. till she has 
made 96 miles of easting : required the distance sailed, 
and diff. of lat. made good. — Ans. Diff. lat. 143.7; dis- 
tance, 172.8 ; lat. come to, 26° 54' S. 



and use the sine or tangent line accordingly. And in every 
case it will be advisable for the beginner to construct a diagram, 
as nothing tends so much to make the operation perfectly un- 
derstood ; and what is thoroughly understood at the commence- 
ment is seldom afterwards forgotten. 

1Q» 
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TRAVERSE SAILING. 

When a ship sails upon scyeral courses, the sigzag line 
she describes is called a traverse ; and the reducing the 
courses into one, and thereby finding the course and dis- 
tance made good upon the whole, is called the resolving 
of the traverse. For this purpose, construct a table of six 
columns, in the first of which is the course, and in the 
second the distance ; then find the diflf. lat. and dep. for 
each course, and enter it N. or S., E. or W., as it may be. 
Add up the columns separately ; the difference of the third 
and fourth will give the diff. of lat., and the diff. of the 
fifth and sixth, the departure. Then, having obtained 
the total diff. lat. and dep. which the ship has made, find 
the corresponding course and distance. 



EXAMPLE. 



9. A ship from the equator sails N. 48, W. 37, N.W. 18, 
N.E. 70, N.N.E. 24, and E. 32 miles: required her 
course, distance, and latitude reached. 



Course. 


Dist. 


Diff. Lat. 


Dep. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


N. 


48 


48 


— 


— 


... 


W. 


37 




— 


— 


87 


N.W. 


18 


12.72 


— 


— 


18.72 


N.E. 


70 


49.5 


— 


49.5 


— 


NN.E. 


24 


22.18 


— 


9.18 


— 


E. 


32 




— 


82. 




132.4 




90.68 


49.72 


1 


■ 






49.72 




40.96 
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First sbe sails due N.^ and so will have no departure : 
therefore place 48 under N. 

Her second course is due W., and so she will have no 
diff. of lat. ; therefore place 37 under W. 

Her third course is 46°, and therefore her departure 
and diff. of lat. will be equal. Over 18 place 90° of the 
sines, and under 45° is 12.72, which place under N. and W. 

Her fourth course is also 46°, and therefore her dep. 
and diff. of lat. will be equal. Over 70 place 90°, and 
under 45° is 49.5, which place under N. and E. 

Her fifth course is 22 J, cos. of which = sin. 67}. 
Over 24 place 90°, then under 22} is 9.18, her departure, 
which place under E. ; and under 67} is 22.18, her diff. 
lat., which place under N. 

Her last course is 32 due E., and so she will have no 
diff. of lat. : therefore place 32 under E. 

Add up the three columns. As there is no number 
standing under S. the diff. of lat. is 132.4 = 2° 12' N. 

Subtract the W. from the E., and the remainder is 
40.96 E. for the total departure : then — 

As 132.4 : rad. : : 40.96 : tan. 17° 12', the course. 

Again, sin. 17° 12' : 40.96 : : sin. 90° : 138.6 miles, 
the distance. 

EXAMPLES FOE PRACTICE. 

10. A ship from Cape Clear, lat. 51° 25' N., sails 
SS.E. i E. 16, E.S.E. 23, S.W.b.W.} W. 36, W.i N. 12, 
and S.E.b.E. JE. 41 miles : required the equivalent course 
and distance, and the latitude of the place which the ship 
has arrived at. — Ans. Course, 18° 12' \ d\^\!KaRfe ^5LtV^ 
miles; ht. in, dO"" 25' N. 
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11. From Cape St. Vincent, in lat. ST" 2' N., a ship 
sailed S.W.b.S. 49, S.b.E. 56, S.E.b.E. 38, S.W. 84, 
NN.W. 72, and E.N.E. 24 miles : required the course, 
distance, and latitude come to. — ^Ans. Course, 26° 15' ; 
distance, 112 ; lat. in, 35° 22' N. 



PARALLEL SAILING. 

Since the meridians meet at the poles, it follows that 
the length of a degree on any4)arallel of latitude dimi- 
nishes as it recedes from the equator. To ascertain this 
diminution, when a vessel sails on a parallel of latitude, 
or changes her longitude only, is the object of parallel 
sailing. Let FA (diagram, page 48,) represent the earth's 
semi -axis ; FOB, a quadrant of a meridian; B, a point on 
the equator; C, a point on the meridian, and conse- 
quently the arc CB, or angle CAB, the latitude of C ; 
and let the quadrant revolve oh AF; then the circles 
described by the points C, B, or similar parts of them, 
will be proportional to their radii EC, AB. 

Now AB, or AC : EC, or AD : : rad. : cos. CAB ; 

that is, difference of longitude, or distance between any 
two meridians on the equator, or parallel described by B 
: the distance between those meridians on the parallel 
described by C : : radius : the cosine of the latitude ; or 
the lengths of degrees on different parallels vary as the 
cosines of the latitudes. Hence, if in any right-angled 
triangle ADC, the acute angle at the base CAD, be made 
equal to the latitude, and the length of the base AD equal 
to the departure, or meridian distance, or distance be- 
tween any two meridians on a i^at^W^Y oi lln'&.t latitude \ 
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then the hypothenuse AC will be equal *to the arc of the 
equator, or the difference of longitude corresponding to 
that meridian distance. 

EXAMPLES. 

12. Eequired the number of miles contained in a degree 
of longitude, in lat. 55 N. 

cos. 55® = sin. 35**. 

sin. 90° : 60 miles : : sin. 35° : 34.4 miles. 

13. A ship from lat. 42^ 52' N. in long. 9° 17' W. 
sails due W. 342 miles : required the longitude come to. 

COS. 42° 52' = sin. 47° 8'. 

sin. 47° 8' : 342 : : sin. 90° : 467;diff. long. 

467 = 7° 47' 
9 17 



17 4 W. long, come to. 

14. A ship sailed 224 miles upon a due W. course, and 
by observation found she had differed her longitude 6° 18', 
or 378 miles : required latitude. 

378 : sin. 90^ : : 224 : sin. 36° 20' ; 

and sin. 36° 20' = cos. 53° 40', the latitude required. 

15. Two ships in lat. 46° 30' N., distant asunder 654 
miles, sail both directly N. 256 miles : required their 
distance. 

256= 4° 16' 
46 30 



50 46 N., lat. reached* 
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Then oos. 46° 30' : 654 ndlea : : cos. 50® 46'; or 
sin. 43"" SC : 654 : : sin. SG^" 14' : 601 miles, the dis- 
tance. 

16. Two ships in lat. 45"" 44' N., distant 846 miles, 
sail directly N. till the distance between them is 624 
miles : required the lat. reached and dist. sailed. 

Cos. 45° 44' = sin. 44° 16'; then 846 : sin. W 16' : : 
624 : sin. 31°; and sin. 31° = oos. 39°, kt. come to. 

Then 59° 0' 
45 44 



13 16 = 796 miles, dist. sailed. 



EXAMPLES FOR FRAOTICE. 

17. A ship in lat. 54° 20' N. sails directly W. on that 
parallel till she has differed her longitude 12° 45' : re- 
quired the distance sailed. — ^Ans. 446 miles. 

18. A ship from Cape Finisterre, lat. 42° 52' N., long, 
go 27' "^.^ sailed due W. 342 miles : required the longi- 
tude come to. — Ans. 17° 4' W. 

19. A ship sails on a certain parallel directly W. 624 
miles, and has then differed her longitude 18° 46', or 1126 
miles : required the latitude of the parallel sailed on. — 
Ans. 56° 20'. 

20. A ship from a port in lat. 54° N. sailed due E. 200 
miles ; then, having run due S. an unknown number of 
miles, sailed W. 250 miles, and, by observation, found 
she had arrived at the meridian of the port she sailed 
from : required the lat. come to, and distance run in the 
8, direction. — ^Ans. 42° 4S' lat. com^ \ft', ^1T mika run. 
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MIDDLE LATITUDE SAILING. 

Middle Latitude Sailing is a composition of plane and 
parallel sailing, and is used for reducing the departure to 
miles of longitude. Now, when two places lie not on the 
same parallel, their difference of longitude, reduced to 
miles of easting, or westing, if reckoned on the higher 
parallel, would be too small, and if on the lower parallel^ 
too great. The common way of reducing it is, by taking 
it, as the name implies, on a parallel midway between 
the two ; which, though not strictly correct, is sufficiently 
so for most nautical purposes. For the solution of ques- 
tions of this kind, we have only to place together the two 
triangles treated of under Plane and Parallel Sailing, and 
resolve them separately, observing to begin with that in 
which two parts are given, and then the unknown parts 
of the other triangle will be easily obtained. See triangle 
ACK, (diagram, page 48.) By plane sailing, the angle 
at K is the course ; KB, the difference of latitude ; DA, 
the departure ; and KA, the distance sailed. By parallel 
sailing AD is still the departure, or meridian distance, on 
the parallel midway between the latitude left and latitude 
reached; CAD, the angle of the middle latitude; and 
AC, the difference of longitude. The following examples 
will illustrate the modes of solution. 



EXAMPLES. 

21. Eequired the course and distance from the east 
point of St. Michael's, in lat. 37° 49' N.^Vslv^.^^'^^^ 
W.^ to Start Point, in lat. 50^ \^ '^.^Vm^.'^^ ^"^ ^ ^ 
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60° 13' N. 25° ir W. 

37 49 N. 3 38 W- 



})12 24 = 744, diff. lat. 21 33 = 1293, diff. long. 

6 12 
37 49 



44 1 mid. lat., complement of which = 45° 59'. 



Then sin. 90° : 1293 : : sin. 45° 59' : 930, the departure. 

744 : rad. : : 930 : tan. 51° 20', the course =N. 51° 20' B. 

sin. 51° 20' : 930 : : sin. 90° : 1191 miles, the distance. 

22. A ship from Brest, in lat. 48° 23' N., long. 4° 30' 
W., sailed S.W. J W. 238 miles : required the lat. and 
long, come to. 

S.W. i W. = 53° 26', comp. of which = 36° 34'; 

Then 

sin. 90° : 238 : : sin. 36° 34' : 141.8 diff. lat.= 2° 22'. 

48° 23' N. 
2 22 



46 1 lat. come to. 
1 11 = } diff. lat. 



47 12 mid. lat., comp. of which = 42° 48'. 

Then sin. 42° 48' : 238 : : sin. 53° 26' : 282 diff. long. 

= 4° 42' W. 
4 30 W. 



9 12 long, come to. 
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23. A ship from lat 17° N., long. 24** 25' W., saUed 
N.W. f N. till, by observation, her lat. is found to be 
28° 34' N. : required the distance sailed and long, 
oome to. 

N.W. f N. = 36° 34', comp. of which = 53° 26'. 

28° 34' N. 
17 N. 



})11 34 = 694 diff. kt. 

5 47 
17 



22 47 mid. lat., comp. of which = 67® 13'. 

Then 
nn. 53° 26' : 694 : : sin. 90° : 864 miles, the distance; 

and sin. 67° 13' : 864 : : sin. 36° 34'. : 558, diff. long. 
= 9° 18' W. 
24 25 W. 



33 43 long, come to. 



EXAMPLES FOR FRAOTIOX. 

24. A ship from lat 26° 30' N., long. 45° 30^ W., 
sailed N. E. i N. till her departure was 216 miles : re- 
quired the distance run, and lat. and long, oome to. — 
Ans. Dist. 341 miles; lat. come to, 30° 53' N.; long. 
41° 24' W. 

25. From lat. 43° 24' N., long. 65° 39' W., a ship 

sailed 246 miles, on a direct course betweeii. ^. ^sA'^.^ 

and wajBi then; by observation, Va\a.t. ^^'^ ^S ^a wa^^ 

it 
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the course, and long. in. — ^Ans. Course, 50° 40'; long, 
come to, 61° 23' W. 

26. A ship from Cape St. Vincent, lat. 37° 2' N., long. 
9° 2' W., sails between S. and W.; the lat come to is 
18° 16' N., and departure 838 miles: required the course, 
distance run, and long, come to. — Ans. Course, 36° 40'; 
dist. 1403 miles ; long, come to, 24° 48' W. 

27. A ship from Bordeaux, in lat. 44° 50' N., 0° 35' 
W., sails between the N. and W. 374 miles, and makes 
210 miles of easting : required the course, and lat. and 
long, come to. — ^Ans. Course, 34° 10' ; lat. come to, 49° 
59' N., long. 5° 45' W. 

28. A ship from lat. 54° 56' N., long. 1° 10' W., 
sailed between N. and E. till, by observation, she was 
found to be in long. 5° 26' E., and had made 220 miles 
of easting: required the lat. come to, and course and 
distance run. — Ans. Lat. come to, 57° 34' N. ; course, 
54° 20'; distance, 271 miles. 

29. A ship from a port in N.kt sailed S. E. i S. 438 
miles, and differed her long. 7° 28': required the lat. 
sailed from and come to. — Ans. Lat. sailed from, 51° 40'; 
come to, 46° 16'. 
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TO DETERMINE THE DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE 
MADE GOOD UPON COMPOUND COURSES, BY 
MIDDLE LATITUDE SAILING. 

With the several courses and distances find the latitude 
and departure made good and the ship's present latitude, 
as in Trayerse Sailing. Take the middle latitude between 
the latitude left and latitude arrived at; then with the 
departure made by the traverse table, and the middle lati- 
tude, find the difference of longitude by Middle Latitude 
Sailing. In high latitudes this method will be somewhat 
incorrect, and therefore it will be advisable to employ the 
more tedious mode of computing the difference of longi- 
tude for every separate course, which ia most readily done 
as follows: — Complete the traverse table, as before, to 
which annex five columns : in the first put the several lati- 
tudes the ship is in at the end of each course and distance ; 
in the second, the sums of each consecutive pair of lati- 
tudes ; and in the third, half the sums, or middle latitude ; 
then find the difference of longitude answering to each 
separate middle latitude, and its corresponding departure, 
and place it in the fourth or fifth (namely the east or 
west) difference of longitude columns, according as the de- 
parture is east or west: then the difference of the sums 
of the east and west columns will be the difference of longi- 
tude made good, of the same name as the greater. 



KXAITPLI. 



30. A ship from lat. 66° 14' N., long. 8" 12' B.,«h1b 
NN. E. 1 E. 46, N. B. 1 E. 28, S. i W. 52, N. E. b. E. IE. 
67, and E. S. E. 24 milea : reqoired hsr ooone, and loagi- 
tnde in. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRAOTIOE. 

31. If a ship sail from the Naze, in lat. 57** 58' N., 
long. 7° 3' E., W. N. W. 24, N. W. J W. 16, SS. W. 31, 
S. i E. 12, and S. W. I S. 20 miles : required her lat. and 
long.— Ans. Course S. 56° 24' W.; lat. 57° 20' N.; long. 
5° 15' E. 

32. If a ship sail from the Cape of Stood Hope, lat. 
34° 29' S., 18° 23' E., N. W. 25, N. } W. 21, NN. E. 
i E. 35, N. W. i W. 40, and N. b. E. 18 miles : required 
her kt. and long.— Ans. Lat. 32° 37' S., and long. 17** 
43' E. 



MERCATOR'S SAILING. 

In Mercator's Sailing, so called from the name of its 
inventor, Gerard Mercator, the earth is conceived to be 
projected on a plane. In this projection, the meridians 
are parallel to each other, and, consequently, all places 
upon it are distorted, and the more so as they approach 
the poles; but, to compensate for this distortion, the de- 
grees of latitude are everywhere increased in the same 
proportion as those of longitude ; and, consequently, the 
bearings between places, and the proportions between the 
latitude, longitude, and nautical distance, will be the same 
as those on the globe. To examine into this proportion, 
let us refer again to diagram, page 48. It was shown, in 
parallel sailing, that any arc described by C is to a similar 
arc described by B as AD to AC. But AD : AC : : 
AB : AG; consequently, any arc described b^ C vs^ 'vsi 
any similar arc described \>y B «a iiB \% ^ft fe^ S '^ss»^*^^% 

IT* 



108 
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aa raiiiaB ia to tbe seoant of the latitude. If, therefore, as 
in Mercator'B Projeotion, the meridiaua are everywhere 
equidistaDt, ani, consequently, each parallel of latilnde 
equal to the equator j then the length of any uo, as of a 
miDute, or a degree, on any parallel, is elongated heyond 
ita just proportion, in the same ratio as the secant of the 
latitude of that parallel exceeds radius. Theref(tte, to 
keep up the proportion of northing and southing vith that 
of easting and westing, the length of a minnte upon the 
meridian at any parallel must be increased beyond its just 
proportion in the ratio of the secant to radius. Conse- 
quently, the meridional ports of any given latitude are 
found by adding together the natural secants of suooessiTa 
minute portions of that latitude ; and the smaller these 
are taken, the more correct will be the table so formed. 
One sufficient for the purposes of the Slide -Bule is here 

TABLE OF HEBISIONAL PARTS TO EVERT DEGRBB OF 
THE QUADRANT. 



. 


., 


■ 


»p 




iiCM 


1 

! 

n 


ISO 

ISO 
840 
300 


11 
K 

•i 




16 



To return to the diagram. Let the angle DAC be the 
course ; AD the difference of latitude ; AC the distance ; 
and DC the departote j then AB being the elongated, or 
meridioial, difference ol \atitaie, Wi -wfi. >« ■*» ^Vva- 
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gated distanoe, and BG the elongated departure, that is 
the real difference of longitude. 

Now, AD : DC : : AB : BG ; that is, Diff. Lat. 
: Dep. : : Merid. Diff. Lat. : Diff Long. 

And AB : BG : : Bad. : tan. CAD ; that is, Merid. 
Diff. Lat. : Diff. Long. : : Bad. : tan. course. 

To find the meridional parts answering to .any number 
of degrees and minutes, take proportional parts of the dif- 
ferences found by subtraction. 

EXAMPLES. 

33. B.equired the meridional parts answering to 37^ 43'^ 
viz. 37^. 

38° = 2468 
37^ = 2393 



75 Then 2393 

43 + 54 



225 = 2447 merid. parts for 37° 43'. 
300 



6,0 ) 322,5 



54 nearly. 



34. Bequired the meridional parts for 27^ 58'. 

28° = 1751 

27^ = 1684 Then 1751 

— 2 

67 



2 = 1749 merid. parte for 27° 58', 

6,0 ) 13,4 
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85. Keqoired the number of degrees answering to 8625 
meridional parts. 

3665 = 52^' 3625 

3569 = 5P ^ 3569 



96= l°or60' 56=?' 



96 : 60' : : 56 : 35'. 

.-. 3625 = 5P 85'. 

EXAMPLES IN MEBOATOR's 6AILINO. 

36. Bequired the coarse and distance from the east 
point of the Azores, lat. 37*» 49' N., long. 25' 11' W., to 
Start Point in lat. 50* 13' N. long. 3* 38' W. 

250 11' W. 60<> 18' N. Meridional parts » 8495 

8 88 W. 87 49 N. « » 2454 



21 88=1293 miles 12 24 = 744 mUes diff. lat. 1041 merid. 
diflf. long. 1. diff. lat. 

Then 1041 : rad. : : 1293 : tan. 51*10' course, whose 
comp. = 38* 50' ; 

and sin. 38° 50' : 744 : : sin. 90* : 1186, the distance. 
Compare this with Example 21. 
37. A ship sails from lat. 38* 47' N., long. 75* 4^ W., 267 
miles N. E. b. N. : required the ship's present place. 

N. E. b. N. = 33* 45' course : comp. of which = 56*15' 
Bin.91*:267 : : sin. 56o 15' : 222 diff. lat.= 3*42'N. 

38 47 N. 



42 29 lat 
come to 

42* 29' merid. parts = 2821 

38* 47' " = 2528 



^^^ menJi. ^aSL, \3iiL 
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Had. : 293 : : tan. 33« 45' : 196 diff. long. =3«> 16' E. 

75« 4'W. 
3 16 E. 



71 48 long. in. 

38. A ship from Nova Scotia, in lat. 45^ 20' N., long. 
60° 55' W.; sailed S. E. i S., and; by observation; was 
fonnd to be in lat. 4P 14' N. : required the distance 
sailed; and long, come to. 

S. E. I S. = 42*» 11' course; whose comp. =47** 49'. 
45° 20' merid. parts = 3058 
41 14 do. =2720 



4 6 = diff. lat. 338 merid. diff. lat. 

Bad. : 338 :: tan. 42° 11' : 806 diff. long. = 5° 6'. 

60° 55' W. 
5 6 E. 



55 49 W. long. in. 
Sin. 47° 49' : 246 : : sin. 90° : 332; distance. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRAOTIOE. 

39. Eequired the direct coarse and distance between 
the Lizard in lat. 50° 0' N.; and Port Royal; in Jamaica; 
in lat. 17° 40' N., differing in long. 70° 46'; Port Royal 
lying so far to the W. of the Lizard. — ^Ans. Course; 60*» 
33' ; distance; 3645 miles. 

40. Suppose a ship from the Lizard; in lat. 50° N., sails 
S. 35° 40' W. 156 miles : required lat. come tO; and how 
much she has altered her longitude. — Ana. L&t. <^'^\s!i.<^'vf^^ 
47°53'JSr.; diff. long. 2^ 19' . 
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41. A ship in lat. 54<^ 20' N. sails S. SS^'^S' B., until, 
by observation, she is found to be in lat. 51° 45' N. : 
required the distance sailed, and the diff. long. — ^Ans. 
Distance, 186.4 miles : diff. long. 2° 52' E. 

42. A ship from lat. 45** 26' N. sails between N. and E. 
195 miles, and then, by observation, is fonnd to be in lat. 
48° 6' N. : required the direct course, and diff. long. — 
Ans. Course, N. 34° 52' E., or N. E. b. N. 1° 7' E. ; diff. 
long. 2M3'E. 

43. A ship from lat. 48° 50' N. sails S. 84° 40' E., till 
her diff. long, is 2° 44' : required lat. come to, and dis- 
tance sailed. — Ans. Diff. lat. 2° 41' ; distance 196 miles. 

44. A ship from 54° 36' N. sails S. 42° 33' W., until 
she has made 116 miles of departure : required the lat. 
she is in, her direct distance sailed, and how much she 
has altered her longitude. — Ans. Lat. come to 52° 80' ; 
distance, 171.5 miles; diff. long. 3° 15'. 
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TO DETERMINE THE DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE 
MADE GOOD UPON COMPOUND COURSES, BY 
MERCATOR'S SAILING. 

With the several courses and distances, find the latitude 
and departure made good, and the ship's present latitude, 
as in traverse sailing. Take the meridional difference of 
latitude between the latitude left and latitude arrived at. 
Then, with the course made good by the .traverse table, 
and the meridional difference of latitude, find the difference 
of longitude by M^rcator's Sailing. In high latitudes, 
this method will be somewhat incorrect; and, therefore, 
it will be advisable to employ the more tedious mode of 
computing the difference of longitude for every separate 
course, which is most readily done as follows : — Complete 
the traverse table as before, to which annex five columns. 
In the first, put the several latitudes the ship is in at the 
end of each course ; in the second, the meridional parts 
corresponding to each latitude; and in the third, the dif- 
ference of each consecutive pair of meridional parts. 
Then find the difference of longitude answering to each 
separate course, and its corresponding meridionij differ- 
ence of latitude, and place it in the fourth or fifth (viz. 
the east or west) difference of longitude columns, according 
as the course is east or west; then the difference of the 
sums of the east and west columns will be the difference 
of longitude made good, of the same name as the greater. 

EXAMPLE. 

45. A ship from lat. 66^ 14' N., long. 3« 12' E.^ «iiia. 
NN. E. } E. 46, N. E. i E. ^%,'^. \^ .^^,^,^.\^.^ ^^ 
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E. 57; and E. S. E. 24 miles : required her course and 
longitude in. 
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EXAMPLES FOB PRACTICE. 

46. A ship from lat. 67^30'N., long. 1«47'W., sailed 
SS. E. 48, S. W.b. S. 54, E. b. S. 71, N. E. 63, and W. N. W. 
50 miles : required the lat. and long, of the place come 
to. — Ans. By Ist rule, lat. come to, 56® 50' N., long. 
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47. Four days ago, we took our departure from Faro- 
head, in lat. 58° 40' N., and long. 4° 50' W., and since 
have sailed as follows :— N.W. 32, W. 69, W. N.W. 93, 
W. b. S. 77, S.W. 58, and W. i S. 49 miles : required 
pur present lat. and long. — Ans. By Rule 2, lat. come to^ 
58° 35'; long. 15° 54' W. 



OBLIQUE SAILING. 

Oblique Sailing is the application of oblique-angled 
plane triangles to the solution of problems at sea ; and is 
particularly useful in going along shore, and surveying 
coasts and harbours. 

EXAMPLES. 

48. Coasting along the shore, I saw a cape bear from 
me NN. E. ; then I stood away N.W. b. W. 20 miles, and 
observed the same cape to bear from me N. E. b. E. : 
required the distance of the ship from the cape at her last 
station. See figure, page 72. 

Sin. 33° 45' : 20 : : sin. 78° 45' : 35.3 miles. 

49. A point of land was observed, by a ship at sea, to 
bear E. b. S. ; and after sailing N. E. 12 miles, it was 
found to bear S. E. b. E. It is required to determine the 
place of that headland, and the ship's distance from it at 
the last observation. See figure, page 78. 

Sin. 22° 30' : 12 : : sin. 56° 15' : 26.1. 

50. At noon, Dungeness bore N. b. W., distance 5 
leagues ; and having jun N. W. b. W. 7 knots an hour, at 
5 p. M. we were up with Beachy Head : required the dis*- 
tance of Beachy Head fromI>UTig,eue«&. — koa.^^.^^asiNRs., 
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WINDWARD SAILING. 

Windward Sailing is the method of gaining an intended 
port by the shortest and most direct method possible, when 
the wind is in a direction unfayoorable to the course the 
ship ought to steer for that port. In order to attain this 
point, it is evident th^t the ship most sail on different 
tacks; and, therefore, the object of this sailing is, to find 
the proper courses to be steered on each board, that the 
vessel may arrive at the intended port with the least delay 
possible. By the term board is to be understood the 
shifting of the direction, or alteration of the course. Thus, 
if a vessel sails on two boards, she shapes out the letter 
V ; if on three boards, the letter N ; and so on. 

EXAMPLES. 

51. A ship is bound to a port 48 miles directly to the 
windward, the wind being SS»W., which it is intended to 
reach on two boards ; and the ship can He within 6 points 
of the wind ; required the course and distance on each 
tack. 

Describe a circle, and from the centre, which call A, 
draw a line in a SS.W. direction, to represent the directiou 
of the wind, and call the lower extremity of this line B, and 
let it represent the port intended to be reached. Then 
the wind blowing from B to A, and A being the position 
of the ship ; from A, to the left of the line BA, draw a 
line, making with it an angle of 6 points, or 67° 30' ; 
this will, of course, be due W. From the centre of the 
circle A, to the right of the line AB, draw another line, 
making with AB an angle, like the other, of 67° 30'. 
Tbia line will be south-east. "EroTa t\i€i "^ovut B, ^rallel 
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to this last line, draw a line, catting the one running 
west, in a point, which call C. Then AC will be the ' 
course of the ship on the first board, and CB that on the 
second. Now, the angles at A and B will be each 67 J°, 
and at C 45°, opposite which is the line AB, 48 miles. 

Then, sin. 45° : 48 miles : : sin. 67}° : 62.7 miles, the 
distance to be sailed on each board; so that she will have 
to sail 125.4 miles to make 48. 

52. The wind at N. W., a ship bound to a port 64 miles 
to the windward, proposes to reach it on three boards, two 
on the starboard, and one on the larboard tack, and each 
within 5 points of the wind : required the coarse and dis- 
tance on each tack. 

Describe a circle, and from its centre, which call A, 
draw a line in a N. W. direction, to represent the direc- 
tion of the wind, and let its upper extremity denote the 
port intended to be reached, which call B. From A draw 
two lines, one to the left and the other to the right of the 
line B A, each making with it an an^le- of 5 points ; con- 
sequently, the first will pass thrpuglL the W. b. S. rhumb, 
and the second through the N. b. E. Call the lower ex- 
tremity of the line passing through the S. b. W. rhumb, 
C ; the upper extremity of the other, D. From B draw 
a line to the right of the line BA, parallel with CA. Bi- 
sect BA, in a point, which call E. Draw a line from E 
to C, parallel with the line DA, and prolong it upward 
till it cuts the line running right of B, in a point, which 
call F. Then, in the triangle EAC, the angles at A and 
C are each 56° 15', and the angle at E 67° 30', and the 
line EA is 32 miles. Therefore, sin. 5^° V^' \'^'^ ^^ 
Bin. W^ S(y : 86.25 miles = Mi, ^"S, ^^, Qi^SS^TaaS^ 
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twice 36.25 = 72.5. Hence, she must first sail W b. S. 
36J miles, then N. b. E. 72} miles, then W. b. S. 361 
miles. 

It may be here observed, that whatever number of 
boards it may be found expedient a ship should make, the 
sum of the distances on each tack will be the same as if 
the place had been reached on two boards only. 

53. A ship is bound to a port 26 miles directly to wind- 
ward (the wind being N. E.,) which it is intended to reach 
on two boards, the first being on the larboard tack, and 
the ship can lie within 6 points of the wind : required the 
course and distance on each tack. — Ans. Course on the 
larboard tack, E. S. E. ; on the starboard, NN. W. ; dis- 
tance on each board, 34 miles, nearly.* 

54. The wind at N. } E., a ship is bound to a port 
bearing NN. E., distance 68 miles, which it is proposed 
to make at four boards ; the coast, which is to westward, 
trends NN. E. also; so that the ship must go about as 
BOon as she reaches the straight line joining the ports : 
required the course and distance on each board, the ship 
making her way good within 6 points of the wind. — Ans. 
Course on the larboard tack, E. N. E. } E. ; on the star- 
board, N. W. b. W. } W. ; first and third distances, 47.8 
miles; second and fourth distances, 37.2 miles. 

55. A ship close hauled within 5 points of the wind, 
and making 1 point of leeway, is bound to a port bearing 
SS. W., distant 54 miles, the wind being S. b. E. ; it is 
intended to make the port at three boards, the first of 
which must be on the larboard tack, in order to avoid a 
reef of rocks : required the co\\i&^ «si*i di&\asi<QA oil each 
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tack. — Ans. Course ^n the larboard tack, 8. W. b. W. ; 
on the starboard) E/ b.^S.; distances on the larboard 
tack, each 37.45 miles ^ distance. on the starboard tack, 
42.4 miles. 



CURRENT jSAILING. 

• • • * , 

When a ship sails exactly with the current, her velocity 
vrill, of course, be accelerated ; and, when in due opposi- 
tion to the current, it will be retarded by the difference 
of the velocities of the wind and stream. When she is ' 
urged by the wind in one direction, and by the current in 
another, her coarse, agreeably to the law influencing all 
bodies acted upon simultaneously by two forces, will lie 
in the diagonal of the parallelogram formed by those forces; 
that is, will be the third side of a triangle of which the 
drift of the current and the action of the wind form the 
other two, the angle between them being known. 

N.B. That point of the compass to which a current runs 
is called its setting, and its rate per hour is called its drift 

EXAMPLES. 

66. A ship* sails by the compass directly S. 96 miles, 
in a current that sets E. 45 miles in the same time : re- 
quired the ship's' true course and distance. 

Describe a' circle, and from its centre, which call A, 
draw a line in a south direction, and make it equal to 96 
from a scale of equal parts, and call the lower extremity 6. 
From the point B, iti an -easterly direction, draw a line 
equal to 45, from the same scale, and call its extremity C. 
Join AC. The angle BAC will be the course .^ ^siAwQ> ^^ 
point at which the ship will Wje WT\Nft^% 'W\b^'» 
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96 : rad. : : 45 : tan. 25° 7', the ship's course = 
SS. E. 2° 6', easterly. 

And, sin. 25° 7' : 45 : : sin. 90° : 105.9 miles, distance 

sailed. 

57. A ship has made by the reckoning N. } W. 20 
miles, but, by observation, it is found that, owing to a 
current, she has actually gone NN. E. 28 miles : required 
the setting and drift of the current in the time which the 
ship had been running. — Ans. Setting, N. 64° 48' E., 
drift, 14.1 miles. 

58. A ship from a port in lat. 42° 52' N., sailed S. b. 
W. J W. 17 miles in 7 hours, in a current setting be- 
tween the N. and W. ; and then the same port bore E. 
N. E., and the ship's latitude, by observation, was 42° 42' 
N. : required the setting and drift of the current. — Ans. 
Setting, 71° 55', drift, 2.9 knots an hour. 

59. A ship, bound from Dover to Calais, lying 21 miles 
to the S. E. b. E. i E., and the flood-tide setting N. E. i 
E. 2} miles an hour : required the course she must steer, 
and the distance run by the log, at 6 knot» an hour, to 
reach her port. — Ans. Course, 39° 14'. Distance to be 
run 19.4 miles. 

60. From a ship, in a current, steering W. S. W. 6 
miles an hour by the log, a rock was seen at 6 in the 
evening, bearing S. W. } S. 20 miles. The ship was lost 
on the rock at 11 p. M. : required the setting and drift 
of the current.—Ans. Setting, S. 75° 10' E., drift 3.11 
miles per hour. 
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OF A SHIP'S JOURNAL. 

A journal is a register of transactions occurring on 
board a ship^ and should contain a particular detail of 
every thing relative to the navigation of the vessel — as 
the courses, winds, currents, &c. — that her situation may 
be known at any instant at which it may be required. 
The computations made to determine the place of a ship 
from the courses and distances run in 24 hours, are called 
a day's work ; and the latitude and longitude of a ship 
deduced therefrom, are called the latitude and longitude 
in, hy account^ or, hy dead reckoning^ in contradistinction 
to the latitude and longitude as determined by observation. 
At the time of leaving land, the bearing of some known 
place is to be observed, and its distance found, either by 
observation, or by taking its bearing at two different 
times, from two different places, and determining its dis- 
tance accordingly. The log-book, which is to contain a 
daily transcript from the log-board, is to be divided into 
7 columns. In the first, put the hours; in the second 
and third, the knots and fathoms sailed per hour ) in the 
fourth, the courses ; in the fifth, the winds ; in the sixth^ 
the leeway; and in the seventh, any remark that may be 
thought necessary. It is better, however, to omit the 
leeway column, and, on transcribing from the log-board, 
to make the proper allowance, and to enter the amended 
courses only, in the log-book. After this, allow for the 
variation, and bring them into a traverse table. Find the 
ship's distance, difference of latitude, and dei^tns^.^ Vr^ 
plane sailing; then, by Metcatot'^, ot xk^\^^ ^^^^Q^^^'^ 
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auling, find the difference of loDgitnde, and enter it ao- 
oordingl;. The following specimen will furnish ftn idea ; 
but the present work being intended piinoipally to show 
the instrumental modes of computation, the student is 
referred to works ezdosivel; on NaWgation, for more com- 
plete information upon the subject. 
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The departure is taken from the lazard, at 10 A. H. 
iSe bearing is N.E. iE.,dMUi.Tu»\^ miV%B. "S'sw^'iA 
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opposite point is S.W. i W., and the variation^ 2i points^ 
being allowed to the left hand, because it is westerly^ 
gives SS.W., the true bearing of the ship from the 
Lizard ; so it will be SS.W., 15 miles. The course the 
ship has been going, is W. b. N., which, corrected for 
variation, is W. S. W. J W. ; and the distance run from 10 
A. M. to noon, is 16 miles. Now, insert these in a tra- 
verse table, as under, and find the diff. lat. and departure 
to each course and distance by plane sailing. Hence the 
diff. lat. and departure made good will be obtained, with 
which the course and distance from the Lizard will be 
determined. Then, with the departure and middle lati- 
tude find the difference of longitude. 

TRAVERSE TABLE. 



Courses. 


Distance. 


Diff. Lat 


Departure. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


SS.W. 
W.S.W.JW. 


15 
16 




18.9 
4.6 




5.7 . 
15.8 


S. 48° 40' W. 


28 


18.5 


21. 



Lat. left 49° 57' N. 
Diff. lat. 18 S. 



49 89 lat. in. 

9 = } diff. lat. 

49 48 mid. lat. s com^. ^"^ VH 
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18.5 : rad. : : 21 : tan. 48<> 40^, the ooune. 
Bin. 48<* 40^ : 21 : : sin. 90<> : 28, the distajioe. 
Bin. 40<* 12' : 28 : : sin. 48<> 4^ : 82.6 diff. long, t 



88' nearly. 



Long, left 50 15' W. 
Diflf. long. 88 W. 



5 48 W. long, come to. 
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Th^ several courses being corrected for variation, the 
diff. lat. and departure, answering to each course and 
distance, will be as under. 



Courses. 


Distance. 


Diff. Lat 


Departure. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


S.W. } W. 

S.W. i s. 

SS.W, J w. 


50 

108 

56 




81.7 
88.5 
49.4 


• 


88.6 
•68.5 
26.4 


S. 380 52' W. 


212 


164.6 


138.5 



Yesterday's lat. 49® 89^ N. 
Diflf. lat 2 45 S. 



46 54 N. lat. in. 
1 22 = J^ diff. lat. 



48 16 mid. lat. r= comp. 4P 44'. 



165.: rad. : : 183 : tan. 38® 52', the course. 

Sin. 88° 52' : 183 : : sin. 90° : 212, the distance. 

Sin. 410 44' : 2l2 : : sin. 38® 52' : 20a diff. long. = 3o 20'. 

Yesterday's long. 5® 48' W. 
Diff. long 3 20 W. 

9 8 W. long, in by account. 
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RECAPITULATION. 



QUESTIONS ON TABLE I. 

1. The diameter of a circle is 9 inches : what is the 
circumference ? — Ans. 28.27. 

2. What is the side of an equal square ? — Ans. 7.97. 

3. The circumference of a circle is 23 inches : what is 
the diameter ? — Ans. 7.32. 

4. What is the side of an inscrihed square? — ^Ans. 5.17. 

5. The side of a square is 18 : what is the diameter of 
an equal circle? — Ans. 30.3. 

6. What is the circumference of an equal circle? — 
Ans. 63.8. 

7. The area of a circle is 24 : what is the area of its 
inscrihed square ? — Ans. 15.27. 

8. The area of a square is 24 : what is the area of its 
inscribed circle ? — ^Ans. 18.85. 



QUESTIONS ON TABLE 11. 

9. The diameter of a circle is 25 inches : what is the 
side of an inscribed equilateral triangle ? — Ans. 21.65. 

10. Of an inscribed pentagon ? — Ans. 14.69. 

11. Of a circumscribed decagon ? — Ans. 8.12. 

12. Of an inscribed undecagon ? — Ans. 7.04. 

13. Of a circumscribed dodecagon ?— Ans. 6.69. 

14. The diameter of a circle is 12 inches : what is the 
8ide of& square inscribed in it? — kn^. ^A^, 
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15. A ciFole^ wHose diameter is 9} inches, has a regular 
hexagon surrounding it : what is the length of each side ? 
— ^Ans. 6.33. 

16. An octagonal tower measures 7 feet along each 
side : what will be the diameter of a circle surrounding 
it?— Ans. 18.3. 

17. What is the length of the longest line that can be 
drawn within a dodecagon^ each of whose sides is 7 feet ? 
—Ans. 26.13. 



QUESTIONS ON TABLE HI. 

18. The side of an equilateral triangle is 7 : what is 
the area ? — Ans. 21.2. 

19. The side of a regular pentagon is 7 : what is the 
area? — ^Ans. 84.3. 

20. The side of a regular heptagon is 7 : what is the 
area? — Ans. 178. 

21. The side of a regular nonagon is 7 : what is the 
area?— Ans. 302.9. 

22. The side of a regular dodecagon is 6 : what is the 
area? — ^Ans. 403. 

23. The side of a regular hexagon is 47 inches : how 
many square feet does it contain ? — Ans. 39.86. 

24. What is the area, in square yards, of an undecagon 
whose side measures 17.9 feet ? — ^Ans. 334. 



QUESTIONS ON TABLE IV. 

25. A bullet, let fall from a balloon, was half a minute 
before it struck the earth : how high was the aeronaut at 
the moment it was dropped ? — Ans. 4825 yds., or 2| miles. 

26. When the same balloon had attained an altitude of 
4 miles, or 7040 yards, another bviUfei ^w%s^ Vx» ^sJ^vV^^s^ 
many seconds was it in d^oexi^iii^t — K3Sl^*^^\ ^8RirsssA^« 

19 
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27. What is the height of a precipice, if a stone is 
7 seconds in falling from the top to the bottom ? — Ans. 
788 feet. 

28. A string, with a ballet at the end, being suspended 
from a hook in the ceiling, is found to vibrate 64 times 
per minute : what is the distance from the hook to the 
centre of the bullet ? — Ans. 34.4 inches. 

29. How often will a pendulum, 100 inches longi 
vibrate per minute? — Ans. 37} times. 

30. A revolving pendulum shapes out 52 cones in a 
minute : determine its length ? — Ans. 13 inches. 

31. The diameter of a circle is 60 inches : what is the 
area? — Ans. 2827} square inches. 

32. The diameter of a sphere is 9 inches : what is the 
convex surface ? — Ans. 25.45 square feet. 

33. The circumference of a sphere is 12 inches : what 
is the surface ? — Ans. 45.8 square inches. 

34. What is the diagonal of a square whose side 
measures 15.3 inches ? — Ans. 21.63. 

35. A cube measures 9 inches along the side: what 
will be the diagonal of the face, and what of the cube ? — 
Ans. 12.72 diagonal of the face; 15.58 diagonal of the 
cube. 

QUESTIONS ON TABLE V. 

36. The diameter of a circle is 9 inches : how many 
square inches does it contain ? — ^Ans. 63.6. 

37. The diameter of a circle is 44 inches : how many 
square feet does it contain ? — Ans. 10.55. 

38. The side of a square is 17.5 inches : required the 
area in square feet. — Ans. 2.126. 

39. The diameters of an ellipse are 12 and 10 feet : re- 
paired the area in nquare yaids. — kcv^. \^AT. 
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40. What is the area in square yards of a cycloid, 

whose generating circle has a diameter of 3 feet? — 

Ans. 2.356. 

* 

41. Required the surface of a cylinder, in square feet, 

the circumference of which is 29 inches, and height 42 
inches. — Ans. 8.46. 

42. The diameter of a sphere is 73 feet : what is the 
surface in square rods ? — Ans. 61.6 nearly. 



QUESTIONS ON TABLE VI. 

43. A vessel in the shape of a square prism is 40 inches 
deep, and 12 inches square : how many solid feet does it 
contain ? — Ans. 3.33, or 3 J feet. 

44. An inverted octagonal pyramid measures 5 inches 
along^ each side at the top, and is 13 inches deep : how 
many gallons will it contain? — ^Ans. 1.88 gallons. 

45. A dodecagonal pyramid measures 6 inches along 
each side at the bottom, and is 16.6 inches high : how 
many solid feet does it contain ? — Ans. 1.29 feet. 

46. A cone of ice is 50 inches in perpendicular height; 
the diameter of its base is 10 inches : required ite weight. 
—Ans. 43.9 lbs. 

47. A hollow sphere, 11 inches in diameter, is filled 
with tallow : required its weight. — ^Ans. 23.1 lbs. 

48. How much gunpowder would fill the same? — 
Ans. 23.4 lbs. 

49. The axes of an oblate spheroid are 20 and 22 inches : 
how many gallons will it hold ? — Ans. 18.2 gallons. 

50. The axes of a prolate spheroid are 20 and 22 inches : 
how many gallons will it hold ? — Ans. 16.6 gallons. 

51. The azes of an eUiplio o^^xi^et ^i ^^^5^^'«ss. V 
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and 9 inches; its depth 3 inches : what is its weight ? — 
Ans. 60 lbs. avoir. 

52. The axes of an elliptic cone of brass are 4 and 9 
inches; its depth 8 inches: required its weight. — Ans. 
22.85 lbs. 

53. A paraboloid of zinc is 14 inches high ; the radins 
of its base 5 inches : required its weight. — ^Ajis. 146 lbs. 
nearly. 

54. A parabolic spindle of silver is 23 inches long; its 
diameter 8 inches : what is its weight ? — ^Ans. 233.6 lbs. 
avoir. 

55. The length of a cask is 45 inches, the bung dia- 
meter 36, and tne head diameter 30 inches : requir^ the 
content for each of the four varieties. 

Ans. 1st variety 148.37 gallons. 
2d " 147.76 " 
3d " 139.96 « 
4th " 139.2 " 



QUESTIONS ON TABLE VII. 

56. A sphere of platinum weighs 32 lbs. : required its 
diameter. — ^Ans. 4.28 inches. 

57. A solid globe of gold weighs 40 lbs. c what is its 
diameter ? — Ans. 4.78 inches. 

58. A sphere 5 inches diameter is filled with quick- 
silver : required its weight. — Ans. 32.4 lbs. 

59. Required the diameter of a pound rocket. — ^Ans. 
1.67 in. 

60. The internal diameter of rockets is usually i of 
their external : what then is the internal diameter of a 
6 lb. rocket ? — ^Ans. 2 inches. 

61. A globe of ice weighs 10 lbs..: required its dia- 
meter. — Ans. 8.8 incheB. 
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QUESTIONS ON TABLE VIII. 

62. A sphere contains 100 cubic inches : required its 
diameter. — ^Ans. 5.75 inches. 

63. The solidity of a sphere is 180 : what is its diame- 
ter ? — Ans. 7. 

64. What is its circumference ? — Ans. 22. 

65. The solidity of an octahedron is 9 : what is the 
length of each of its sides ? — Ans. 2.68. 

66. The moon is distant 240 thousand miles from the 
earth, and the time of her complete revolution is abou^ 
27 i^ days: at what distance would she go round in a 
week ? — Ans. 96 thousand miles. 

67. The distance of Venus is 68 millions of miles : how 
many weeks does she consume in traversing her orbit ? — 
Ans. 32 weeks. 

68. Vesta performs her revolution in about 47} lunar 
months : required her distance., — Ans. 225 million miles. 

69. Juno is distant 253 millions of miles ; how many 
days are consumed in her revolution ? — Ans. 1590. 

70. At what distance would a planet require to be 
placed to revolve round the sun in 2 years ? — ^Ans. 151 
millions of miles. 

71. Ceres is distant 263^ Pallas 265 millions of miles 
from the sun : how many years is each employed in her 
circuit? — ^Ans. Ceres, 4.6 years ; Pallas, 4.67 years. 



72. I have 3 balls, weighing 1 lb., 2 lbs., and 7} lbs. 
respectively; the smallest is 3 inches diameter : required 
the diameter of the other two. — Ans. 378, and 5.87 
inches. 

73. A cone weighing 74 Iba. \^^\.^\\iOaRS^^5M^^«s!Si. 

19* 
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10 inches diameter at the base : required the size of a 
similar cone; weighing 100 lbs. — ^Ans. 27.19 inches high; 
11.05 diam. 

74. I have two similarly shaped casks, the dimensions 
of one are, length 54, head 84.8, bung 44.8, and middle 
diameter 83 inches ; the other holds 2} times as much : 
required the dimensions. — ^Ans. L. 72.3 ; H. 46.6 ; B. 
59.98 ; and M. 111.1. 

75. Out of a sheet of metal, of uniform thickness, a 
piece is cut in the shape of a regular decagon, each of 
whose sides measures 7 inches ; its weight is found to be 
8i lbs. ; a similar piece is cut from the same sheet, and 
weighs 23f lbs. : what is the length of each of its sides? 
— ^Ans. 11.83 inches. 

76. Find, by the rule, the cube root of 141. — ^Ans. 6.2. 

77. The frustum of a nonagonal pyramid measures 3 
inches along each side at top, and 4 at bottom, and the 
depth is 10 inches; into this I put a sphere of brass 
weighing | of what the water required to fill the vessel 
would weigh: what is the diameter of the sphere? — 
Ans. 4.1 inches. 

78. A cast-iron cannon-ball weighs 38 lbs., : required 
its circumference. — ^Ans. 20.4 inches. 

79. A tap 2 inches in diameter will empty a cask in 
53 i minutes : what must be the size of one to empty it in 
an hour and ^Si minutes? — ^Ans. 1.878 inches. 

80. A has a globe of lead 4 inches diameter; B, a 
globe of copper of the same weight : what is its diameter ? 
— ^Ans. 4.84 inches. 

81. The tinker, mentioned at page l62, succeeded in 
making a similar vessel to contain 20 gallons : required its 
dimensions. — Ans. Depth, 18.51 inches; bottom diame- 
ter, 16.96 ; top, 28.27. 




APPENDIX. 

DORINQ the gale of the first few hundred copies of the 
pregent impressioo, it hae been found that the omiaBion 
of the Compws has proved & great inconvenience; it is, 
therefore, now supplied, as above. 

Most of the operations of the Slide-Rule have been 
exhibited itt pp. 91, 92, &o. The principal of them maj 
be more oonoisely shown ag followa : — Let a and A denote 
an; two logarithmic diatances taken on the Aline; &and 
Baajtwo equal distanceB on the B line; and so on. 
Then a varies aa 6 as c as cj', and .<1 as £ as (7 as i^ ; 
eaad*, and E as D'; a' as e> as d', and A* ta & bb D*. 

From these an immease variety of combinations may 
be formed; some of them more curious than useful. The 
former class the student can investigate for himself; of 
the latter kind the following are of constant occonence. 



(1) 



B, whence B ^ -— . 
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Of this class are all oases of simple proportion, in- 
cluding multiplication, division, and many formulae for 
surfaces. In multiplication a being unity, in division A ; 
and, for surfaces, a a divisor, h length, and A breadth. 

f2.) a : 5 : : df» : c, whence c = — • 

^ a 

Of this class are the formulae for surfaces and solids, 
when divisors are used instead of gauge points. For sur- 
faces d will be a side, or diameter, or mean proportional 
between two dimensions, and h a quantity varying with 
the boundary of the surface. 

CtL 

(3.) a xhii d^ \c^ whence 5 = ^j. 

Of this class are the formulas for surfaces, in which d 
is a gauge point, c length, and a breadth. 

(4.) c:d^:: C: D% whence 0= -^ 

Of this class are the formulae for accelerated motion, 
and for exhibiting the relations of similar plane figures to 
each other ; for finding the areas of surfaces, and the con- 
tent of solids; d being a gauge point: c, in surfaces, a 
variable quantity — ^in solids, length, height, or depth ; and 
D a diameter, side, or mean proportional between two 
dimensions. 

(6.) e : d^ :: E : JD», whence E = -^• 

Of this class are the formulae for determining the di- 
mensions of spheres from their weight, or solidity ; and 
for exhibiting the relations of similar solids to each other. 

(6.) a^ :e* :: A^: B^, whence E = e|/— 3- 

The formula for determining the distance of a planet 
from its periodical revolution, and conversely. 

The principle of rules containing inverted lines is shown 
as follows: — Let a, 6, and c, denote any logarithmic 
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distanee on the A, B, and C lines ; and, in lieu of D, let 
an inverted line ^ be laid down, so that unity upon it 
coincides with the extremity of the C line. Then the 

value of the same distance upon this line will be -^ ; but 
if it be drawn aside until some other number r fall under 

T 

the extremity^ then its value will be --j; and .*. we shall 

lu^ye-- : c : : a : 6, whence o = f where r is a constant 

A r 

divisor^ and A^ c, a, any three numbers. 



Solutions of the more difficult Questions. 

Eocamph 161, page 160.— 1 : 6 : : 8 : 18, th6 depth of 

2 . /2\' 

the entire cone ) hence -^ of the depth is cut off; .*. \^j 

o4 of the soKdity iscut off, and the regaining frustun. 

. 19 4 76 . 8 116 

is 2^ ; g of this is Tgg> which added to sj = J35 J 

hence 135 : 18» : : 116 : ?» 

135 ^ : 18 2) : : 116 JS? : 17.12 D, the distance from the 
surface of the water to the bottom of the cone : hence 
17.12 — 12 = 5.12, the depth of the water. 

Ex. 162.— 2 : 18 : : 3 : 27, the height of the entire 

1 /l^• ^ 

pyramid; hence ^ of the height is cut off; .*. \j^J orgy 

.26 
of the whole is cut off, and the remaining frustum is ^ ; 

1 ^ t^. . 26 ^ .„ , 26 , 3 .„ 

- of this IS ^; so each person will have g^' *^^ oT ^"^ 

be for waste. The various bulks will therefore be as 
8, 29, 55^ and 81. 
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Hence 81 : 27» : : 55 : f» : : 29 : ?» : : 3 : 9»; 

SlE'.27D::6bE:2d.1dD::29E:19.VJD::BE:9D; 

then27 — 23.73=3.27; 23.73 — 19.17=4.56; 19.17 

— 9=10.17. 

Ik. 172.— 4 lb. : 3» :: 108 lb. : ?» 4^: 3i> :: 108 
£ : 9 inches D, the diameter of the globe ; to find the 
content of which in gallons^ the globe gauge point is 23 ; 
divide; then^ by 23% 9 times 9^ 

23 i> : 9 (7 : : 9 2> : 1.37 gallons C; 

12 -^ 1.37 = 13.37 gallons, the quantity virtually 

put into the vessel. 

Again, 5 : 20 : : 15 : 60, the height of the entire 
pyramid ; to find the content of which, in gallons, the 
pentagonal pyramid gauge point is 21.98 ; divide, then, 
by^l.98«, 60 times 15«. 

21.98 2> : 60 C7 : : 15 i> : 27.92 gaUons C; 

27.92 — 13.37 = 14.55, the content of the pyramidal 
segment above the surfiEtce of the water; then 27.92 : 60^ 
: : 14.55 : ?» 

27.92 E:(}OjD:: 14.55 E : 48.28 inches D, the height 
of the segmental pyramid above the water ; .*. 48.28 — 40 
= 8.28, the depth of the vessel unoccupied. 

1 /1\^ 

Ex. 173. — As - of the diameter is to be left, y^J or 

1 124 

—r of the solidity will be left, and thc will be turned 

down; .*. each will turn down — rr; the various bulks 
will therefore be as 1, 32, 63, 94, and 125. 
Hence 125 : 10' : : 94 : ?» : : 63 : ?3 : : 32 : ?8 . . i . 2*; 

125E:10D::ME: 9.09 D::6SE: 7.96 D::S2E 

: 6.35 D : : 1 ^ : 2 i>. 
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Ex, 174. — ^To find, in pints, the contents of a globe 
whose diameter is 3.6 inches. The pint gauge point for 
globes is 8.13 ; divide, then, by 8.13«, 3.6 times 3.6«. 

8.13 Z) : 3.6 C' : : 3.6 D : .703 G) 
.703 + g = .703 + .777 = 1.48; 

then .703 : 3.68 : : 1.48 : ?» .703 EiZ.^D : : 1.48 E 
: 4.615 Z), the diameter ; and 113 ^ : 355 J? : : 4.615 A 
: 14.49 j8, the circumference. 

Ex, 175. — Let the diameters be 30 and 50. The 
round or conic gauge point for gallons is 46 ; the con- 
tent, therefore, by formula 17, page 137, is 

D 
lo (30^ = ? />ior30= 5.1 

i|)50«=:? viz. ^;;) 50 = 14.2 
46»(^80« = ? -^4^(80=36.2 

55.5 gallons; 

the content of a vessel whose depth is 12 inches, and 
diameters 30 and 50. Then, since the depth remains 
unaltered, the content will vary as the squares of the 
diameters ; 

R/^3 (- : : 14 gals. : ?* 

55.5 C' : 30 2> : : 14 : 15.06 Z), bottom diameter; 
55.5 C7 : 50 i> : : 14 : 25.1 i>, top diameter. 

Round Timber. 

Instead of using the quarter girt, as mentioned at page 
176, it will be preferable to take the whole girt, and four 
times the divisor ; that is, putting L length in feet, y girt 
in inches, then the content by the common method will be 

^; thus, in question 183, 48 Z) : 48 C : : 39 2) : 31.7 
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feet O. To find the true content the formula will be 

j=^; thus, in question 184, 42.53 D\ 48 C' : : 89 2> 

: 40} cubic feet 0, 

Cades. 

The followinff exhibits the formulaQ for the four varie- 
ties under the simplest form : — 

lrtT«. L{H^ + 2.£^) advar. X(lP+2.^-- TJpOf ( 2diff.)« 
Fr.Pro.Sphd. 02 54* Fr. Par. Spin. 00 54* 



Fr.TwoParb. 26.6* Fr.TwoOo. 4g« 

It will be found a great improvement to the rule to 
copy the formulas at pp. 136, 187, 138, on the back of 
one of the slides. 

June, 1848. 



THE END. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL. 



THE PBAGTIGAL MODEL GALGTTLATOB, 

For the Engineer, Machinist, Manufacturer of Engine Work, 
Naval Architect, Miner, and Millwright. By Olivbk Byrne, 
Compiler and Editor of the Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, 
Engine Work and Engineering, and Author of yarious Mathe- 
matical and Mechanical Works. Illustrated by numerous En- 
grayings. To be published in Twelye Parts, at Twenty-five 
Cents each, forming, when completed. One large Volume, Octavo, 
of nearly six hundred pages. 

It will contain ench calculations as are met with and required in the Me- 
dianical Arts, and establish models or standards to guide practical men. The 
Tables that are introduced, many of which are new, will greatly economise 
labour, and render the evezy-daj calculations of the practkal man oomprehen- 
sive and easy. From every single calculation giyen in this work numorous 
other calculations are readily modelled, so that et^ may be considered the head 
of a numerous family of practical results. 

The examples selected will be found appropriate, and in all cases taken from 
the actual practice of the present time. Erery rule has been tested by the un- 
erring results of mathematiotl research, and confirmed by experiment, when 
such was necessary. 

The Practical Model Calculator will be found to fill a vacancy in the library 
of the practical working>man long considered a requirement. It will be found 
to excel all other works of a similar nature^ from the great extent of its rang^, 
the exemplary nature of its well-selected examples, and from the ea^, simple^ 
and systematio manner in which the model oaloulatkvui are established. 



irOEEIS'S HAND-BOOK FOB LOCO MOTIVE ENGI- 
KEEBS AND MACHINISTS : 

Comprising the Calculations for Constructing Locomotiyes. 
Manner of setting Valves, &c. &o. By Septimus NoRB.La^ Cvv^ 
and Mechanical Engineer. IixOTiftNo\\us!L^A*^'°^^-'»''*^^^'^^^r^ 
traUona, '^.^i^ 



A COMPLETE TBEATISE ON TAinHNG, CURRYING 
AND EVEET BRANCH OF LEATHER-DRESSING. 

From the French and from original sources. By Campbell 
MoRFiT, one of the Editors of the " Encyclopedia of Chemistry," 
Author of ** Chemistry Applied to the Manufacture of Soap and 
Candles," and other Scientific Treatises. Illustrated with several 
hundred Engravings. Complete in One Vol., royal 8vo. (In press.) 

This important treatise will be issued from the press at as early a day as the 
duties of the editor will permit^ and it is believed that in no other branch of 
applied science could more signid service be rendered to Americ9A ManufMS- 
turers. 

The publisher is not aware that in any other work heretofore issued in this 
country, more space has been devoted to this subject than a single chapter ; 
and in offering this volume to so large and intelligent a class as American 
Tanners and Leather Dressers, he feeki confident of their substantial support 
and encouragement. 



THE PRACTICAL COTTON-SPINNER AND MANU- 
FACTURER; Or, The Manager's and Overseer's 
Companion. 

This works contains a Comprehensiye System of Calculations 
for Mill Gearing and Machinery, from the first moving power 
through the different processes of Carding, Drawing, Slabbing, 
Roving, Spinning, and Weaving, adapted to American Machinery, 
Practice, and Usages. Compendious Tables of Yams and Reeds 
are added. Illustrated by large Working-drawings of the most 
approved American Cotton Machinery. Complete in One Volume, 
octavo i $3.50 

This edition of Scott's Cotton-Spinner, by Gliykk Btkitb, is designed for the 
American Operative. Xt will be found intensely practical, and will be of the 
greatest possible value to the Manager, Overseer, and Workman. 



THE PRACTICAL iprTAL-WORXER^S ASSISTANT, 

For Tin-Plate Workers, Brasiers, Coppersmiths, Zinc-Plate 
Ornamenters and Workers, Wire Workers, Whitesmiths, Black- 
smiths, Bell Hangers, Jewellers, Silver and Gold Smiths, Elec- 
trotypers, and all other Workers in Alloys and Metals. By 
Chables Holtzappfjel. Edited, with iipportant additions, by 
Oliver Btbnb. Complete in One Volume, ootayo $4. 00 

It will treat of Casting, Founding, and For(dng; of Tongs and other Tools; 
Degrees of Heat and Managemnet of Fires; Welding; of Heading and Swage 
Tools; of Punches and Anvils; of Hardening and Tempering; of Malleable Iron 
Castings, Case Hardening, Wrought and Cast Iron. The management and ma> 
nipulation of Metals and Alloys, Melting and Mixing. The management of Fup* 
naces, Casting and Founding with Mett^lic Moulds, Joining and Working Sheet 
Metal. Peculiarities of the different Tools employed. Processes dependent on 
the ductility of Mutals. Wire Drawing, Drawing Metal Tuben, Soldering. The 
use of the Blowpipe, and every other known Metal-Worker's Tool. To the 
works of Hoitzappfel, Olivir BtBiMK Iua vAj^wOl ill ^^vaX \a \)MilQ\ mxA ^QMuliat 
fo tb» Am^riain M«tal-Work«T. 



THE MANTJFACTTJEE OF lEON IN ALL ITS 
YAEIOUS BEANGHES: 

To which is added an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fkedebick Overman, Mining Engineer, with one hundred and 
fifty Wood Engravings. A new edition. In One Volume, oc- 
iavo, five hundfred pages $5.00 

We have now to announce the appearance of another yaluable work on the 
Bul^ect which, in our humble opinion, supplies any deficiency which late im- 
proyements and discoveries may haye caused, from the lapse of time since the 
date of *' Mushet" and " Schrivenor." It is the production of one of our trans- 
atlantie brethren, Mr. Frederick Overman, Mining £nginecr; and we do not 
hesitate to set it down as a work of gpreat importance to all connected with the 
iron interest; one which, while it is suflBciently technological fully to explain 
chemical analysis, and the various phenomena of iron under different drcum- 
stances, to the satisfaction of the most fsistidious, is written in that clear and 
comprehensive style as to be available to the capacity of the humblest mind, 
and consequently will be of much advantage to those works where the proprie- 
tors may see the desirability of placing it In the hands of their operatives. — 
Lomdon Morning JourndL 



A TEEATISE ON THE AMEEIGAN STEAM-ENGDrE. 

Illustrated by numerous Wood Cuts and other Engravings. 
By Oliyeb Byknb. In One Yoltuue, royal 8vo. (In press.) 



PEOFELLEES AND STEAM NAVIGATION: 

With Biographical Sketches of Early Inventors. By Bobebt 
Macfablane, C. E., Editor of the "Scientific American." In 
One Volume, 12mo. Illustrated by over Eighty Wood Engrav- 
ings 75 cts. 

The o^ect of this ** History of Propellers and Steam Navigation'* is twofold. 
One is the arrangement and description of many devices which have been in- 
vented to propel vessels, in order to prevent many ingenious men from wasting 
their time, talents, and money on such projects. The immense amount of time, 
study, and money thrown away on such contrivances is beyond calculation. 
In this respect, it ia hoped that it will be the means of doing some good. — 

MATHEMATICS FOE PSACTICAL MEN : 

Being a Common-place Book of Principles, Theorems, Bules, 
and tables, in various Departments of Pure and Mixed Mathe- 
matics, with their applications, especially to the pursuits of 
Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Civil Engineers. With 
numerous Engravings. By Olinthus Gbeqoby, LL.D., F. R. 
A. S $1.50 

Only let men awake, and fix their eye, one while on the nature of things, 
another while on the application of thdooL to the uba «sv$1 %KtsSs»^ ^\p>ict>>.St>^.-^ 
JLordBaoon. 



PRACTICAL SERIES. 



The Yolumes in this series are published in duodecimo form, 
and the design is to furnish to Artisans, for a moderate sum. 
Hand-books of the different Arts and Manufactures, in order 
that they may be enabled to keep pace with the improvements 
of the age. ' 

There have already appeared — 

THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT'S ASSIST- 
ANT. $1. 

THE TURNER'S COMPANION. 75cts. 

THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER'S COMPA- 
NION. 76 cts. 

THE DYER AND COLOUR-MAKER'S COMPANION. 76 cts. 

THE BUILDER'S COMPANION. $1. 

THE CABINET-MAKER'S COMPANION. 76 cts. 

The following, among others, are in preparation : — 

A TREATISE ON A BOX OP INSTRUMENTS. By Thomas 

Kentish. 
THE PAPER-HANGER'S COMPANION. By J. Areowsmith. 



THE AMEBICAN MULEB AND HULWEIGHT'S 

ASSISTANT: 

By William Carter Hughes, Editor of << The American Mil- 
ler," (newspaper,) Buffalo, N. Y. Illustrated by Drawings of 
the most approved Machinery. In One Volume, 12mo $1 

The author ofifera it as a substantial reference, instead of speonlatiye theories, 
which belong only to those not immediately attached to the business. Special 
notice is also giren of most of the essential improyements which have of late 
been introduced for the benefit of the Miller. — Savannah Republican. 

The whole business of making flour is most thoroughly treated by him. — 
BuUeiin. 

A very oomprehensiye view of the Millwright's business.— i8btit^k«m Literaty 
Messenger. 



THE TIJENEE'S COMPANION: 

Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccentric 
Turning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and Instru- 
ments, and Directions for using the Eccentric Cutter, Drill, 
Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest ; with Patterns and Instruc- 
tions for working them. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
In One Volume, 12mo 76 cts. 

The olQect of the Turner's C!oTnpanion is to explain in a deiur, condse, and 
iDtelligible manner, the rudiments of tM8^«.w\.\{w\«xt.. — Saxannah SqnMican. 
There is no description of turning oT\atti^woxVs.\Jki«.X.XJQL\a^S^«^MQX.>aWQk»\stwjJ4afe 
does not describe and illustrate.— Western Lit. Messr»Mj«r. 



THE PAINTEE, GILDEE, AND VAEIHSHEE'S 

COMPANION: 

Containing Rules and Regulations for STery thing relating to 
the arts of Painting, Gilding, Varnishing, and Glass Staining ; 
numerous useful and yaluable' Receipts ; Tests for the detection 
of Adulterations in Oils, Colours, &c., and a Statement of the 
Diseases and Accidents to which Painters, Gilders, and Yar- 
nishers are particularly liable ; with the 'simplest methods of 
Prevention and Remedy. In one toI. small 12mo., cloth. 75cts. 

Rejecting all that appeared forei^ to the sul^ect, the compiler has omitted 
nothing of real practical worth. — HunCs Merchants Magazine. 

An excellent practical work^ and one which the praoUcal man cannot afford 
to be without — Farmer and Mechanic. 

It contains every thing that is of interest to persons engaged in this trade. 
~— Bulletin. 

This book will prove yaluable to all whose business is in any way connected 
with painting. — SootPs Weekly. 

Cannot fail to be useful. — N. T, OommerciaL 



THE BXniDEE'S POCKET COMPANION : 

Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Archi- 
tecture ;, with PracticaMlules and Instructions connected with 
the subject. By A. C. Smeaton, Civil Engineer, &o. In one 
volume, 12mo. $1. 

Contents: — The Builder, Carpenter, Joiner, Mason, Plas- 
terer, Plumber, Painter, Smith, Practical Geometry, Surveyor, 
Cohesive Strength of Bodies, Architect. 

It gives, in a small spaee, the most thorough directions to the builder, from 
the laying of a brick, or the felling of a tree, up to the most elaborate pro- 
duction of ornamental architecture. It is scientific, without being obscure and 
unintelligible, and every house-carpenter, master, journeyman, or apprentice, 
should have a copy at hand always. — Evening Bulletin. 

Complete on the sulgeots of which it treats. A most useftil practical work. 
— JBaU. American. 

It must be of great practical utility. — Savannah JRepuUican. 

To whatever branbh of the art of building the reader may belong, he will 
find in this something valuable and calculated to assist his progress. — Farmer 
and Mechanic. 

This is a valuable little volume, designed to assist the student in the acquisi- 
tion of elementary knowledge, and will be found highly advantageous to every 
young man who has devoted himself to the interesting pursuits of which it 
treats. — Va. Herald, 

1* 
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THE DTEB AND COLOTTE-MAEEB^S COH- 

PANION: 

Containing upwards of two hundred Receipts for making Co- 
lors, on the most approved principles, for all the yarious styles 
and fabrics now in existence ; with the Scouring Process, and 
plain Directions^ for Preparing, Washing-off, and Finishing the 
Goods. In one yolume, small 12mo., cloth. 75 cts. 

This l8 another of that most excellent class of practical hooks, which the 
publisher is earing to the public Indeed we believe there is not, for manu- 
facturers, a more valuable work, haying been prepared for, and expressly 
adapted to their business. — Ftarmer and Meehanic 

It is a Taluable book. — OU^fo RepukUcan. 

We have shown it to some practical men, who all pronoimoedit the ccanpletest 
thing of the kind they had seen— i<7. T, Nation. 



THE CABINET-MAEEE AND UPHOLSTEEEE'S 

COMPANION: 

Comprising the Rudiments and Principles of Cabinet Making 
and Upholstery, with familiar instructions, illustrated by Ex- 
amples, for attaining a proficiency in the Art of Drawing, as 
applicable to Cabinet Work ; the processes of Veneering, Inlay- 
ing, and Buhl Work ; the art of Dyeing and Staining Wood, 
lyory. Bone, Tortoise-shell, etc. Directions for Lackering, Ja- 
panning, and Varnishing ; to make French Polish ; to prepare 
the best Glues, Cements, and Compositions, and a number of 
Receipts particularly useful for Workmen generally, with Ex- 
planatory and Illustratiye Engrayings. By J. Stokes. In one 
volume, 12 mo., with illostrations. 75 cts. 



THE PAFEE-HANGEE'S COMFANION: 

In which the Practical Operations of the Trade are system- 
atically laid down ; with copious Directions Preparatory to Pa- 
pering ; Preyentions against the effect of Damp in Walls ; the 
yarious Cements and Pastes adapted to the several purposes of 
the Trade ; Obseryations and Directions for the Panelling and 
Ornamenting of Booms, &c. &c. By James A&bowsmith. In 
One Volume, 12mo. (In press.) 



TEE PBTJIT, PLOWEE, AND KHCSES GABDEH. 

By Patrick Neill, L.L.D. 

Thoroughly rtyised, ancl adapted to the climate and seasons 
of the United States, by a Practical Horticulturist. Illustrated 
by numerous Engrayings. In one volume, 12mo. $1.25. 



HOXrSEHOLD SUEGEBT; OB, HINTS ON EMEB- 

GENCIES. 

By J. F. South, one of the Surgeons of St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital. In one yolume, 12mo. Illustrated by nearly fifty En- 
gravings. $1.25. 

CONTENTS : 

7%e DoeioT^t Shop. — Poultices, Fomentations, Lotions, Lini- 
ments, Ointments, Plasters. 

Surgery, — ^Blood-letting, Blistering, Vaccination, Tooth-draw- 
ing, How to put on a Boiler, Lancing the Gums, Swollen Veins, 
Bruises, Wounds, Tom or Cut Achilles Tendon, What is to be 
done in cases of sudden Bleeding from various causes. Scalds 
and Bums, Frost-bite, Chilblains, Sprains, Broken Bones, Bent 
Bones, Dislocations, Ruptures, Piles, Protruding Bowels, Wet- 
ting the Bed, Whitlow, Boils, Black-heads, Ingrowing Nails, 
Bunions, Corns, Sty in the Eye, Blight in the Eye, Tumours in 
the Eyelids, Inflammation on the Surface of the Eye, Pustules 
on the Eye, Milk Abscesses, Sore Nipples, Irritable Breast, 
Breathing, Stifling, Choking, Things in the Eye, On Dress, 
Exercise and Diet of Children, Bathing, Infections, Observations 
on Ventilation. 



HOXrSEHOLD MEBIGINE. 

In one volume, 12mo. Uniform with, and a companion to, 
the above. (In immediate preparation.) 
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THE EHCTCLOPESIA OF GHEMXSTBT, PRACTI- 
CAL Am) THEOBETICAL : 

Embracing its application to the Arts, Metalliyrgy, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Medicine, and Pharmacy. By James C. Booth, Melter 
and Refiner in the United States Mint ; Professor of Applied 
Chemistry in the Franklin Institute, etc.; assisted by Campbell 
MoBFiT, author of " Chemical Manipulations," etc. Complete 
in one volume, royal octayo, 978 pages, with numerous wood 
cuts and other illustrations. $5. 

It ooven the whole field of Chemistry as applied to Arts and Sciences. * * * 
As no library is complete without a common dictionary, it is also otir opinion 
that none can he without this Encyclopedia of Chemistry. — Scientific American. 

A work of time and labour, and a treasury of cheminJ inlbrmation.— Abr(A 
Afnenooin. 

By far the best manual of the kind which has been presented to the Ameri- 
oan public. — Boston Qmrier. 

An invaluable work for the dissemination of sound practical knowledge.-- 
Ledger. 

A treasury of (^emical information, including all the latest and most import- 
ant discoTcries. — Baltimore American. 

At the first glance at this massive volume, one is amazed at the amount of 
reading Airnished in its compact double pages, about one thousand in number. 
A further examination shows that every page is richly stored with informa- 
tion, and that while the labours of the authors have covered a wide field, they 
have neglected or slighted nothing. Every chemical term, substance, and prcv 
cess is elaborately, but intelligibly, described. The whole science of Chemistry 
is placed before the reader as fully as is practicable, with a science continually 
progressing. * * Unlike most American works of this class, the authors have 
not depended upon any one European work for their materials. They have 
gathered theirs from works on Chemistry in all languages, and in all parts of 
Kurope and America; their own experience, as practical chemists, being ever 
ready to settle doubts or reconcile confiicting authorities. The firuit of so much 
toil is a work that must ever be an honour to American Science. — Evening Bui- 
Utin, 



FEBPXJMEE7; ITS MANUFACTXTEE ANB XTSE: 

With Instructions in every branch of the Art, and Receipts 
for all the Fashionable Preparations ; the whole forming a valu- 
able aid to the Perfumer, Druggist, and Soap Manufacturer. 
Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts. From the French of Cel- 
nart, and other late authorities. With Additions and Improve- 
ments by Campbell Morfit, one of the Editors of the ** Ency- 
clopedia of Chemistry." In one volume, 12mo., cloth. $1. 



A TEEAUSE Oir A BOX OF INSTEXTMENTS, 

And the Slide Bule, with the Theory of Trigonometry and 
Logarithms, including Practical Geometry, Suryeying, Measur- 
ing of Timber, Cask and Malt Gauging, Heights and Distances. 
By Thomas EIentish. In One Volume, 12mo. (In press.) 



STEAM FOE THE MILLION. 

An Elementary Outline Treatise on the Nature and Manage- 
ment of Steam, and the Principles and Arrangement of the 
Engine. Adapted for Popular Instruction, for Apprentices, and 
for the use of the Nayigator. With an Appendix containing 
Notes on Expansive Steam, &c. In One Volume, 8T0...87]^cts. 



STLLABXrS OF A COMPLETE COTJESE OF LEG- 
TUEES Oir CHEMISTEY: 

Including its Application to the Arts, Agriculture, and Mining, 
prepared for the use of the Gentlemen Cadets at the Hon. E. I. 
Co.'s Military Seminary, Addiscombe. By Professor E. Solly, 
Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. I. Co.'s Military Seminary. 
Revised by the Author of ** Chemical Manipulations.'' In one 
volume, octavo, cloth. $1.25. 

The present work is designed to ooenpy a vacant place in the libraries of 
Chemical text-books. It is admirably adapted to the wants of both txacher 
and pupil; and will be found especially convenient to the latter, either as a 
companion in the class-room, or as a remembrancer in the study. It gives, at 
a glance, under appropriate headings, a classified view of the whole science, 
which is at the same time compendious and minutely accurate; and its wide 
margins afford sufficient blank space for such manuscript notes as the student 
may w{8h to add during lectures or recitations. 

The almost indispensable advantages of such an impressive aid to memory 
are evident to every student who has used one in other branches of study. 
Thprcfore, as there is now no Chemical Syllabus, we have been induced by the 
excellencies of this work to recommend its republication in this country ; con- 
fident that an examination of the contents will produce full conviction of its 
intrinsic worth and usefulness. — Editor's Preface. 
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ELECTEOTTFE KLUnPITLATIOir: 

Being the Theory and Plain Instructions in the Art of Working 
in Metals, by Precipitating them from their Solutions, through 
the agency of GaWanic or Voltaic Electricity. By Chables V. 
Walker, Hon. Secretary to the London Electrical Society, etc. 
Illustrated by Wood-cuts. In one Tolume, 24mo., cloth. From 
the thirteenth London edition. 62 cts. 



PHOTOGENIC MANIPXTLATION : 

Containing the Theory and Plain Instructions in the Art of 
Photography, or the Productions of Pictures through ttie Agency 
of Light ; including Calotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype, Chroma- 
type, Energiatype, Anthotype, Amphitype, Daguerreotype, 
Thermography, Electrical and Galvanic Impressions. By 
George Thomas Fisher, Jr., Assistant in the Laboratory of 
the London Institution. Illustrated by wood-cuts. In one vo- 
lume, 24mo., cloth. 62 cts. 



MATHEMATICS EOE PBACTICAL MEN : 

Being a Common-Place Book of Principles, Theorems, Rules, 
and Tables, in various departments of Pure and Mixed Mathe- 
matics, with their Applications ; especially to the pursuits of 
Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Civil Engineers, with nu- 
merous Engravings. By Olinthus Gregory, L. L. D. $1.50. 

Only let men awake, and fix their eyes, one while on the nature of things, 
another while on the application of them to the use and service of mankind. 
"—Lord Bacon* 



AN ELEMENTABT COTJESE OF INSTEXTCTION 
ON OEDNANCE AND GTJNNEE7: 

Prepared for the use of the Midshipmen at the Naval School. 
By James H. Ward, U. S. N. In one volume, octavo. $1.60. 
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SHEEF-HUSBANDET IN THE SOUTH: 

Comprising a Treatise on the Acclimation of Sheep in the 
Southern States, and an Account of the different Breeds. Also, 
a Complete Manual of Breeding, Summer and Winter Manage- 
ment, and of the Treatment of Diseases. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Bj-Henby S. Randall. In One Volume, 
octavo $1.26 



ELWOOP'S GEAIN TABLES : 

Showing the value of Bushels and Pounds of different kinds 
of Grain, calculated in Federal Money, so arranged as to exhibit 
upon a single page the value at a given price from ten cents to two 
dollars per bushel, of any quantity from one pound to ten thousand 
bushels. By J. L. Elwood. A new Edition. In One Volume, 
12mo $1 

To Millers and Produce Dealers this work is pronounced by all who have it 
in UM^ to be superior in arrangement to any work of the kind published — and 
unerring accuracy in every calculaUnn may be rdied upon in every instance. 

4^ A reward of Twenty-flre Dollars is offered for an error of one cent found 
in the work. 



MISS LESLIE'S COMPLETE COOKEEY. 

Directions for Cookery, in its Various Branches. By Misa 
Leslie. Forty-second Edition. Thoroughly Revised, with the 
Addition of New Receipts. In One Volume, 12mo, half bound, 
or in sheep $1 

In preparing a new and carefully revised edition of this my first work on 
cookery, I have introduced improvements, corrected errors, and added new 
receipts, that I trust will on trial be found satisfactory. The success of the 
book (proved by its immense and increasing circulation) affords conclusive evi* 
dence that it has obtained the approbation of a large number of my country- 
women ; many of whom have informed me that it has made practical house- 
wives of young ladies who have entered into married life with no other acquire- 
ments than a few showy accomplishments. Gentlemen, also, have told me of 
great improvements in the family table, after presenting their wives with this 
manual of domestic cookery, and tha^ after a morning devoted to the fettigueB 
of business, they no longer find themselves sulijected to the annpyanoe of an 
ill-dressed dinner. — ^JFV^oce. 



MISS LESLIE'S TWO HUNDEED EEGEIPTS IN 

FEENGH GOOKEB.Y. 

AnewEdiUon, in clotli ns^'^- 
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TABLES OF LOGABITHMS FOE ENGINEEBS AND 

MACHINISTS : 

Containing the Logarithms of the Natural Numbers, from 1 to 
/OOOOO, by the help of Proportional Differences. And Loga- 
rithmic Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Co-tangents, Secants, and Co- 
secants, for eTery Degree and Minute in the Quadrant. To 
which are added. Differences for every 100 Seconds. By Oliver 
Btrne, Civil, Military, and Mechanical Engineer. In One 
Volume, 8vo. cloth $1 



TWO HUNDEED DESIGNS FOE COTTAGES AND 

yHIAS, &c. &c. 

Original and Selected. By Thomas U. Walter, Architect of 
Girard College, and John Jat Smith, Librarian of the Phila- 
delphia Library. In Four Parts, quarto $10 



ELEMENTAEY PEINCIPLES OF CAEPENTE7. 

By Thomas Tredgold. In One Volume, quarto, with nume- 
rous Illustrations $2.50 



A TEEATISE ON BEEWING AND DISTILLING, 

In One Volume, 8vo. (In press.) 



FAMILY ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Of Useful Knowledge and General Literature; containing 
about Four Thousand Articles upon Scientific and Popular Sub- 
jects. With Plates. By John L. Blake, D. D. In One Volume, 
8vo, full bound $6 



SYSTEMATIC AEEANGEMENT OF COKE'S FIEST 
INSTITUTES OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

By J. H. Thomas. Three Volumes, 8vo, law sheep $12 



AN ACCOUNT OF SOME OF THE MOST IMPOET- 

ANT DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
By BosEBT GoooH, M. T>. lii Ouft "V o\\im^, ^nq, ^^«^ ...%\,^ 
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STANDARD ILLUSTRATED POETRY. 



THE TALES AND POEMS OF LOED BTEOIT: 

Illastrated by Henbt Wabben. In One Volume, royal 8to. 

with 10 Plates, scarlet cloth, gilt edges ^5 

Morocco extra ^7 

It is illustrated by seTeral elegant eograyings, from original designs by 
Warrev, and is a most splendid work for the parlour or study. — Boston Evening 
QazetU. 



CHUDE HAEOLD; A EOMATJITT BY LOED BYEON : 

Illustrated by 12 Splendid Plates, by Wabben and others. In 

One Volume, royal 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges $5 

Morocco extra $7 

Printed in elegant style, with splendid pictures, far superior to any thing of 
the sort usually found in books of this kind. — N. Y. Courier. 



THE FEMALE POETS OF AMEEICA. 

By Rupus W. Qbiswold. A new Edition. In One Volume, 

royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt $2.60 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $3 

Morocco super extra $4.50 

The best production which has yet come from the pen of Dr. Oriswold, and 
the most yaiuable contribution which he has ever made to the literary celebrity 
of the co\xd\xj.—N. Y. Tribunit, 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE: 

By Sib Waltbb Scott. Illustrated with 10 Plates, by Cob- 
BOULD and Meadows. In One Volume, royal 8to. Bound in 

cloth extra, gilt edges $5 

Turkey morocco super extra $7 

This is one of the most truly beautiful books which has ever issued from the 
American press. 



LALLA EOOEH; A EOMANCE BY THOMAS MOOEE: 

Illustrated by 13 Plates, from Designs by Cobbould, Mea- 
dows, and Stephanopf. In One Volume, royal 8vo. Bound in 

cloth extra, gilt edges .^ 

Turkej moroooo super extra , ^ 

ThiB iB published in a style unitoTm 'wWSi ^* ^*\«Ai ol ^s^^'*^^?* 
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THE FOEnCAL WOBKS OE THOXAS OKAY : 

• 

With Illustrations by C. W. Radcliff. Edited with a Memoir, 
by Hbnby Reed, Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
yersity of Pennsylyania. In One Volume, 8yo. Bound in cloth 

extra, gilt edges $3.50 

Turkey morocco super extra ^5.60 

It is many a day since we hare seen iwned from the prew of our oonntry a 
Tolume so complete and tmly elegant in eyeiy respect The typogr aphy is 
fruitless, the illustrations superior, and the binding superb. — Trojf Whiff. 

We have not seen a specimen of typographical luxury from tii» American 
press which can surpass Uiis Tolume in choice elegance. — Boiton Oaurier, 

It is eminently calculated to consecrate among American readers, (if they 
haTC not been consecrated already in their hearts,) the pure, the elegant, the 
refined, and, in many respects, the sublime imaginings of Thomas Orat^— 
BichnumdWhig, 



THE POETICAL WOBES OF BESRY WADSWOETH 

LONGFELLOW: 

Illustrated by 10 Plates, after Designs by D. Huntingdon, 
with a Portrait. Ninth Edition. In One Volume, royal 8vo. 

Bound in cloth extra, gilt edges ^5 

Morocco super extra ^7 

This is the Tery luxury of literature— Lokgfkllow's charming poemi pre- 
sented in a form of unsurpassed beauty. — NeaTs Oouette, 



POETS AND POETRY OF E NGLAN D IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTUE7. 

By Rupus W. Qriswold. Illustrated^ In One Volume, royal 

8yo. Bound in cloth $3 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $3.50 

Morocco super extra $5 

Such is the critical acumen diftcovered in these selections, that scarcely a page 
Is to be found but is redolent with beauties, and the Tolume itself may be re- 
garded as a galaxy of literary pearls. — Denuxsraiic Eeview, 
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THE TASK, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By William Cowpbr. Illustrated by 10 Steel Engrayings. 

In One Volume, 12mo. Cloth extra, gilt edges .1^2 

Morocco ex^ra $2 

**Tb0 iiinstrations in this edition ot Oowpex vramoi^ «x^Vi^V^:s ^««&!C]E«d«nd 
engnred.** 
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THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT BRITAIIT. 

With Copious Selections and Critical Remarks. By Fbederio 
KowTON. With Additions by an American Editor, and finely 
engraved Illustrations by celebrated Artists. In One Volume, 

royal 8yo. Bound in cloth extra, gilt edges $5 

Turkey morocco ^7 

Mr. RowTOK has presented us with admirably selected specimens of nearly 
one hvndred of the most celebrated fbmale poets of Great Britain, from the 
time of Lady Juliana Bemes, the first of whom there is any record, to the 
Mitlbrds, the Hewitts, the Cooks, the Barretts^ and others of ^e present day. — 
Amf « MercftanU^ Magatint. 



SPECIMENS OF THE BEITISH POETS. 

From the time of Chaucer to the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Thomas Campbell. In One Volume, royal Sto. 
(In press.) 



THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE AHCIEirrS : 

By William Pbtsb, A. M. Comprising Translations and 
Specimens of the Poets of Greece and Borne, with an elegant 

engraved View of the Coliseum at Bome. Bound in cloth $8 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $3.60 

Turkey morocco super extra $5 

It is without fear that we say that no snch excellent or complete collection 
has cTer heen made. It is made with skill, taste, and judgment — Charleston 
POtrioL 



THE POETICAL WOEES OF N. PAEKBE WILLIS. 

Illustrated by 16 Plates, after designs by E. Leutze. In One 
Volume, royal 8yo. A new Edition. Bound in cloth extra^ 

gilt edges $5 

Turkey morocco super extra $7 

This is one of the most heaatifal works eyer pnblished in this country.— 
Courier and Inquirer, 

Pare and perfect in sentiment, often in expression, and many a heart has 
been won firom sorrow or rous^ from apathy by his earlier melodies. The 
illustrations are by Leutze, — a sufficient guarantee for their beauty and grace. 
As for the typographical execution of the Tolumo, it will bear compari80n with* 
any English bcK>k, and quite surpasses most issues in America. — JVeoI't Gaeettc, 

The admirers of the poet could not \iai^«YiV& %«(n&Vn.«.\A\.^Kt%sn&^^s^^»s^^ 
daj preaentB.—W. CbnUnent, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



ADYENTUBES OF CAPTAm SDCOIT SUGGS; 

And other Sketches. By Johnson J. Hoopxb. With Illastra- 

tions. 12mo, paper 60 cts. 

Cloth 62 cts. 



AUNT PATTTS SCSAP-BAG. 

By Mrs. Casolinb Lbb Hbntz, Author of ** Linda." 12nio. 

Paper coyers 60 cts. 

Cloth V 62 cts. 



BIG BEAR OF ABKANSAS; 

• 

And other Western Sketches. Edited by W. T. Pobtbb. In 

One Yolome, 12mo, paper 50 cts. 

Cloth 62 cts. 



COMIC BLACKSTONE. 

By Gilbert Abbot a* Becebt. Illiistrated. Complete in One 
Volume. Cloth 75 cts. 



GHOST STOBIES. 

Illustrated by Designs by Dablet. In One Volume, 12mo, 
paper coyers 50 cts. 



MODEBir CmVALBT; OB, THE ADYENTUBES OP 
CAPTAIN PABBAGO AND TEAGUE O'BEGAN. 

By H. H. Bbaceenridge. Second Edition since the Author's 

death. With a Biographical Notice, a Critical Disquisition on 

the Work, and Explanatory Notes. With Illustrations, from 

Original Designs by Dablby. T^o "^oVvnu^a, -^wg^t <iQ^«t^%V.QQ 

CJoSk or Bheep .%V^^ 
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COMPLETE WOEES OF LORD BOLIirGBEOEE: 

With a Life, prepared expressly for this Edition, containing 
Additional Information relative to his Personal and Public Cha- 
racter, selected from the best authorities. In Four Volumes, 

8vo. Bound in cloth $6.00 

In sheep 7.50 

CHEONICLES OF FINEVILLE. 

By the Author of "Major Jones's Courtship." Illustrated by 

Darlet. 12mo, paper 50ct8. 

Cloth 62cts. 



GILBEET GIJENET. 

By Theodo&b Hook. With Illustrations. In One Volume, 
8yo., paper 50cts. 



MEMOIES OP THE GENEEAXS, COMMODOEES, 
AND OTHEE COMMANDEES, 

Who distinguished themselves in the American Army and 
Nayy, during the War of the Revolution, the War with France, 
that with Tripoli, and the War of 1812, and who were presented 
with Medals, by Congress, for their gallant services. By Thomas 
Wtatt, a. M., Author of " History of the Kings of France." 
Illustrated wiUi Eighty-two Engravings from the Medals. 8vo. 

Cloth gilt $2.00 

Half morocco $2.50 



GEMS OP THE BEmSH POETS. 

By S. C. Hall. In One Volume, 12mo., cloth $1.00 

Cloth, gilt $1.25 



VISITS TO EEMAEEABLE PLAGES : 

Old Halls, Battle Fields, and Scenes Illustrative of strlkLxv^^ 
passages in English History and "PoftXi-s. '^j ^\:iAA.MK^^'5r'g^^ 
Id Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth ,^^J^ 
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ITABBATIVE OP THE AEGTIC LAHD EZPEDITIOH. 

BjCaptaiii Back, K. N. In One Volume, 8yo, boards... $1.50 



THE MISCELLANEOUS WOBHS OP WILLIAM 

HAZUTT. 

Including Table-talk ; Opinions of Books, Men, and Things ; 
Lectures on Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth ; Lec- 
tures on the English Comic Writers ; The Spirit of the Age, or 

Contemporary Portraits. Five Volumes, 12mo., cloth .^5.00 

Half calf 16.26 



PLOEAL OPPEEDTG. 

A Token of Friendship. Edited by Fbanobs S. Osgood. Illus- 
trated by 10 beautiful Bouquets of Flowers. In One Volume, 

4to, muslin, gilt edges ^3.50 

Turkey morocco super extra $5.60 



THE mSTOSICAL ESSAYS, 

Published under the title of "Dix Ans D'Etude Historique," 
and Narratives of the Merovingian Era ; or. Scenes in the Sixth 
Century. With an Autobiographical Preface. By Augustus 
Thiebby, Author of the ** History of the Conquest of England 

by the Normans." Svo., paper 75 cts. 

Cloth $1.00 



BOOK OP THE SEASONS ; 

Or, The Calendar of Nature. By William Howitt. One 

Volume, 12mo, cloth $1 

Calf extra $2 



nCEINGS PROM THE '^POETPOLIO OP THE BE- 
PORTEE OP THE NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE." 

Comprising Sketches of the Eastern Yankee, the Western 
Hoosier, and such others as make up Society in the great Me- 
tropolis of the South. With Designs by Dabley. 18mo., 

paper ••*•• « 50 cts. 

Cloth .^'L^Hau 
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NOTES OF A TEAVEIXES 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and other parts of Europe, during the present Cen- 
tury. By Samuel Lainq. In One Volume, 8yo., cloth $1 



mSTOEY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON AT 

ST. HELENA. 

By General Count Montholon, the Emperor's Companion in 
Exile and Testamentary Executor. One Volume, 8yo., cloth, $2.50 
Half morocco $3.00 



MY SHOOTING BOX. 

By Frank Forrester, (Henry Wm. Herbert, Esq.,) Author of 
"Warwick Woodlands," &c. With Illustrations, by Darlbt. 

One Volume, 12mo., cloth 62 cts. 

Paper coyers 50 cts. 



MYSTEBIES OF THE BACKWOODS: 

• 

Or, Sketches of the South-west — ^including Character, Scenery, 
and Rural Sports. By T. B. Thorpe, Author of ** Tom Owen, 
the Bee-Hunter,*' &c. Illustrated by Darley. 12mo, cloth, 62 cts. 
Paper • 50 cts. 



iTAEBATiyE OF THE LATE EXPEDITION TO THE 

DEAD SEA. 

From a Diary by one of the Party. Edited by Edward P. 
Montague. 12mo, cloth $1 



MY DEEAMS : 

A Collection of Poems. By Mrs. Louisa S. McCord. 12mo, 
boards 75 cts 



AMEEICAN COMEDIES. 

By James K. Pauldinq and \{ifi.. \ik^\t^Qi ^K«\»v&a.. ^^ 
Foinme, 16mo, boards SS^'sJ*^^ 
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SAMBLES IN YTICATAH; 

Or, Notes of Trayel through the Peninsula : including a Visit 
to the Remarkable Ruins of Chi-chen, Kabah, Zayi, and UxmaL 
With numerous Illustrations. By B. M. Nobman. Seventh Edi- 
tion. In One Volume, octavo, cloth $2 



THE AMEBICAH IN PAEIS. 

By John Sandebson. A New Edition. In Two Volumes, 
12mo, cloth $1 

Thia is the most ukimated, gnoefal, and intelligent sketch of French man^ 
ners, or any other, that we haye had for these twenty years.— ZfOiidon Mbnthlif 
Mag<uri$u* 



EOBINSON CEirSOE. 

A Complete Edition, with Six Illustrationfl. One Volume, 

8yo, paper covers ^1.00 

Cloth, gilt edges $1.26 



SCENES IN THE EOCET HOITNTAINS, 

And in Oregon, California, New Mexico, Texas, and the Grand 
Prairies ; or. Notes by the Way. By Rufus B. Sage. Second 

Edition. One Volume, 12mo, paper covers 60ct8. 

With a Map, bound in cloth 75ct8. 



THE PUBLIC MEN OF THE BEVOLTTTION: 

Including Events from the Peace of 1783 to the Peace of 1815. 
In a Series of Letters. By the late Hon. Wm. Sullivan, LL. D. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by his son, John T. 
S. Sullivan. With a Portrait. In One Volume, 8vo, cloth... $2 



ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

By Albxandbr Sutherland. In One Volume, 16mo, cloth, $1.00 
Paper 76cts. 



ATALANTIS. 

A Poem, By William Giluou^ BiHv.a. \^isio,\)o«x^,^ ^V:^ 
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LIVES OF MEN OF LETTEES AND SCIENCE. 

By Henbt Lord Brougham. Two Yolumes, 12mo, cloth, |1.60 
Paper $1.00 



THE LIFE, LETTEES, AND JOITENALS OF LOED 

BYEON. 

Bt Thomas Moobb. Two Yolumes, 12mo, cloth $2 

THE BOWL OF PUNCH. 

niustrated by Numerous Plates. 1 2mo, paper 60 ots. 

CHILDEEN IN THE WOOD. 

Illustrated by Habybt. 12mo, doth, gilt 50ot8. 

Paper 26ot«. 

CHAECOAL SKETCHES. 

By Joseph C. Nbal. With Illustrations. 12mo, paper, 26 cis. 

THE POEMS OF C. P. CEANCH. 

In One Volume, 12mo, boards 87 ots. 

THE WOEES OF BENJ. DISEAEU. 

Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth |2 

Paper coyers $1 

NATUEE DISPLAYED IN HEE MODE OF TEACH- 
ING FEENCH. 

By N. G. DuHEP. Two Volumes, 8vo, boards $5 

NATUEE DISPLAYED IN HEE MODE OF TEACH- 
ING SPANISH.. 

Bj A. Qt. Duiar, In Ti?o Vo\\inieft,^^Ci^\>Q«t^--"***"****^ 
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FEEHCH AHD ENGLISH DICnOKABT. 

By N. G. Durar. In One Volume, 8to, sheep $5 

FEOISSAET BALLADS AHD OTHER POEMS. 

By Philip Pbndlston Cooki. In One Volame, 12mo, 
boards 60cts. 

THE LIFE OF EICHABD THE THIBD. 

By Miss Halsted. In One Yolume, 8to, oloth $1.60 

THE LIFE OF HAPOLEON BOHAFAETK 

By William Hazlitt. In Three Volumes, 12mo, cloth $3 

Half calf $4 

TRAVELS IN GERMANY, BT W. HOWITT. 
ETRE'S NARRATIVE. BURNERS CABOOL. 

In One Volume, 8yo, oloth $1.25 

STUDENT-LIFE IN GERMANT. 

By William Howitt. In One Volume, 8yo, cloth $2 

IMAGE OF HIS FATHER. 

By Mathew. Complete in One Volume, 8yo, paper.... 26 cts. 

SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH CRITICS. 

By Christopher North (Professor Wilson). 12mo, cloth. 76 cts. 

A TOUR TO THE RIVER SAUGENAT, IN LOWER 

CANADA. 

By Charles Lanman. In One\o\ran^,\^^^i <i\QVk....62 cts 
Paper.,,, • •••— ^^Njil 
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TRAVELS nr AirSTRIA, EirSSIA, SCOTLAND, 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

By J. G. EoHL. One Volume, 8yo. cloth $1.25 

« 

LITE OF OLIVEB GOLDSMITH. 

By James Pbiob. In One Volume, 8yo, boards 2 

OUR ARMT AT MONTERET. 

By T. B. Thobpe. 16mo, cloth 62 cts. 

Paper covers 50ots. 

OTJR ARMT ON THE RIO GRANDE. 

By T. B. Thorpe. 16mo, cloth 62 cts. 

Paper coyers 50ots. 

LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICL 

By William Boscob. In Two Volumes, 8yo, cloth $3 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSATS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, cloth $3.50 

Half morocco $4.25 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Illuminated. Boards $1.50 

Silk |2.00 

" Morocco super $3.00 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSATS OF THE REV.STDNET 

SMITH. 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, cloth $3.50 

Half morocco ^-^.'iJS 

IfBflf. CAUDLE'S CURTAIN liEiCTTi^^^ .VI^l^"^' 
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SEKMOHS BT THE BEY. STDBEY SMITH. 

One Volume, 12mo, doth 75cts. 

MSCELLAHEOTT S ESSATO OP 8IE JAMES 

One^Yolnme, 12mo, doth. $1.25 

THBEE HOXJBS; OB, THE VIGIL OP LOVE. 

A Yolume of Poems. By Mks. Halb. 18mo, boards.. 75 cts 

TOBLO0H O'BBIEH: 

A Tale of the Wan of King James. 8to, paper covers 12} cts. 
Dlostrated ST^cts. 

Air AUTHOB'S MIHD. 

Edited by M. F. Tuppbs. One Volume, 16mo, cloth.... 62 cts. 
Paper corers 50 cts. 

HISTOBT OF THE AHGLO-SAXONS. 

By Sharon Tusnkb. Two Volumes, 8to, cloth $4.50 

PBOSE WOBKS OP N. PABKEB WILLIS. 

In One Volume, 8vo, 800pp., cloth, gilt $3.00 

Cloth extra, gilt edges $3.50 

Library sheep $3.50 

Turkey morocco backs $3.75 

** extra $5.50 

i — 

HISCELLAHEOTTS ESSAYS OF FBOF. WILSOK. 

Tliree Volumes, 12mo, cloth $3.50 

WOED TO WOMAH. 

By Cabolinb Fey. 12mo, cloth 60 cts. 

WYATT'S HTSTOBY OP THE KINGS OP PBAHGK 

IlluBtrated by 72 Portraits. On^NoVamftA^^^. <2^QiOtv„.%v.^ 
Cloth, eztrsk gUt -V^*^ 
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